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SPIRITUAL AUTHORITY AND TEMPORAL POWER 

IN THE 

THEORY OF GOVERNMENT 

" 'Fwro . , . agnim , , . dadidhvam, BV. VI. 10. 1. 

Tdsmm vi4ah svagdm e^d namante, ydsmin hrahmd rdjani pUrva et% 
: BV. IV. 50. 8. 

Bhadrdd a5M ^reyah prehi, hrhasputih puraetd te astu, TS, III. 1. 1. 4. 

Brahma pura^tdn ma ugrafh rdstrani avyathyam asat, AB. VIII. 1. 

Predam hrahma predaTh h^atram . . . hrahmahmtrayoh samsritya% 
AB. IILIL 

Bdjan, satyam param hrahma . . . satyath sa\Yigatam astu te, Mbli. 
1.60.25 (Poona ed.).^ 

■ I. 

It mat be said that the whole of Indian political theory is implied 
and subsumed in the words of the marriage formula ^^I am That, thou 
art This, I am Sky, thou art Earth,’^ etc. addressed by the Brahman 
Priest, the Purohita, to the King in AB. VIII. 27, This being so, and 
as it has been pretended that these words were addressed by the King 

^^^Alake ye Agni your Pore-man (Puroliita) ; To him in whose realm the 
High Priest goeth foremost, the people of themselves do homage”; ^*Go on thy 
way from good to better, Brhaspati he thy forernnnerl “The Spiritual- 
authority foremost, be my dominion dread and unassailable 1 ” ; “ Forward the 
Spiritual-authority, forward the Temporal-power! unto their union”; “Truth, 
0 King, is the Supreme Brahma; be the Truth thy consort.” 

Abbreviations: BV., Bgveda Safhhitd; TS., Taittiriya Samhitd; AV., Athama 
Veda Samhitd‘j VS., Vdjasaneyi Samhitd; AB., Aitareya Brdhmana; KB., Kaust" 
taki Brdhmcma; TB., Taittiriya Brdhmana; PB., Pancavimsa Brdhmana; JB., 
Jaimimya Brdhmana; JUB., Jaimtmya Upanisad Brdhmana; 6B., Aatapaiha 
Erdhmama; GB., Gopatha Brdhmana; AA., Aitareya Aranyaka; BD., Brhad 
Devatd; BU., Brhaddranyaka Upanisad; CU., Ohdndogya Upanisad; KU., Katha 
Upanisad; TU., Taittinya Upanisad; MU., Maitri Upanisad; BG., Bhagavad 
Gita; Manu, Manana Bharmasdstra; VP., Visnu Purdna; Mbh., Mahdhharata; 
A.^Ahguttara Nikdya; 1)., Btgha Nikdya; BA.^ Suma/hgala Yildsim; Majjhima 
lYikdya; S., Samyutta Nikdya; Dh., Dhammapada; DhA., Dhammapada Attha- 
kathd; Sn., Butta Nipdta; J., Jdtaka; Mkr., Mahdvamsa; 8um^ Theol,, Bumma 
Theologica; ^BE, Bacred Books of the East; HOB, Harvard Oriental Series; 
JAOB, Journal of the American Oriental Society; JIBOA, Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art; HJAB, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies. 
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to the Priest/ it becomes desirable, if the theory is to be understood, to 
establish once for all that, as is explicitly stated by Sayana, it is the 
Purohita that utters them. A comparative study of many other contexts 
will show, indeed, that it is inconceivable that they should have been 
spoken by the King, who is unquestionably the feminine party in 
the marriage of the Sacerdotium (brahma) and the Eegnum (ksaira). 

- We must premise that Mitravarunau, and likewise Indragni or Indra- 
brhaspati, are syzygies or progenitive pairs (mithundni) : Mitra, Agni 
and Brhaspati being on the one hand the divine archetypes of the 
Sacerdotium or Spiritual authority (brahma) and Varuna and Indra 
those of the Eegnum (ksaira).; We shall, for the most part, make use 
of the Brahmanas, but it must not be overlooked that the institutions 
therein more fully described and explained are often referred to in the 

®Evola, J., Bivolta contra il mondo modemo fM-iVAU, 1934, p. 105. Evola's thesis, 
in his discussion of the Eegnum, forces him to misinterpret AB. VIII. 27. Had it 
not been for this, his admirable chapter ^‘Uomo e Donna (of which an English 
version was published in VUvahharaii) Feb.- April 1940), applied to the true 
relationships of the Sacerdotium and the Eegnum (approximately ‘‘Church and 
State”), would have acquired a greater significance. As it is, Evola^s argument 
for the superiority of the Eegnum, the active principle, to the Sacerdotium, the 
contemplative principle, is a concession to that very “ mondo moderno ” against 
which his polemic is directed. 

His argument is as much a perversion of the Greek as it is of the Indian 
doctrine. In the Greek tradition the heroic kind or caste {yivos := jdti) , alike in 
the soul and the community, — ^“that part of our soul which is endowed with 
bravery (dv5pe/a = Skr. mrya) and courage {Bvfios, Skr. VdhU), and which is 
the lover of victory” (0t\6yt/co$ = Skr. jisnu) (Plato, Timaeus 70 A) f — ^is the best 
part of the mortal or animal soul, superior to the appetitive and inferior to the 
spiritual and immortal part that lays down the law. As such its seat is in the 
heart, between the bowels and the head; it is the defender of the whole com- 
munity; its function is to listen to the Voice {\6yos) from the Akropolis, to 
serve (vTTjperelp) and cooperate in battle ehai) with the sacred principle 

against the mob of the appetites (within us) or of moneyed men (in the city). 
The three parts of the soul (or body politic) thus evidently correspond in 
hierarchy to the Irahma, Jcsatra, and rUt respectively the Sacerdotium, Eegnum, 
and Commons of the Vedic tradition (in which the sudra is represented by the 
Asuras) ; and there can be no possible doubt of the superiority of the sacred to 
the royal character. 

That the Spiritual Authority, Plato’s lepoVf etc*, is also the Euler, Plato’s apx^^v, 
etc., just as the brahma is “ both the brahma and the hmtra/^ means indeed that 
the Supreme Power is a royal as well as a priestly power, but quite certainly 
does not mean that the hsatra considered apart from the brahma is itself the. 
supreme authority or anything more than its agent and servant. 

A. M. Hocart, in Les GasteSf Paris, 1938, p. 65, repeats Evola’s error, saying 
“ L’homme et son dpouse sont le ciel et la terre, de mdme que le roi et le prtoe ” 
where he should have said “ de mdme que le pr^tre et le roi.” 
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Egveda. Thus in EY. X. 5^. 5 Into thy hands, 0 Indra, I (Agni) 
eoinniit the bolt/^ cf. EY. II. 11. 4 We have laid the bolt in thy 
hands ^ — corresponding to the Accipe sceptruvi of Western rites — is the 
making of the King in divinis. The relation of authorizing Mind or 
Eeason {hratu) to the efficient Power {ddkm), that of the inner to the 
outer man, is explicit in EY. YIII, 13. 1^ Indra, at the Soma pressings, 
cleanses {puntte^ Sayana sodhaynti — KaBapdrai^ cf. MU. YI. 34. 5 f.) the 
enunciative Counsel (/WiJtim . . , ukthydm) ; the Mighty wins increase 
of Power {vide vrd^ya ddhamah) cf. EY. X. 31. 2 add SB. lY. 4. 4. 1 
discussed below. EY. X,124, 4 Agni, the Sacrificial Priest {agnir 
iralima i . . vidharta, EY. YII. 7. 5), is described as choosing 
(vrndndh) Indra : it is interesting to observe that already the Commons 
play a part in this election (viso nd rdjdnam vrndndh ib. 8, cf. AY. III. 
4.2). The marriage of the Purohita (Saptagu, Brhaspati) to the 
King is referred to in EY. X. 47. 1 We have taken thee by the right 
hand,” spoken reproachfully with reference to Indra’s arrogance and 
breach of the loyalty demanded by the marital relation of the Eegnum 
to the Sacerdotium ; as in BD. YII. 541 That the Purohita, as the 
designation itself implies, takes precedence of the King is explicit in 
EY. lY. 50. 7-9, To him the people of themselves pay homage, in 
whose realm the Brahma goeth first” (purva eti)^ quoted in AB. YIII. 
27.^ The feudal relationship of the Eegnum to the Sacerdotium is 

® The Bolt ( vajra ) being the most essential symbol of the Kingship as a dele- 
gated power (RV. as cited, and TS. ILl.3.4, 1.2.4. 1, V.4.4.15, XIII. 4. 

4. 1). If we also find the royal ‘'Virility” (w^/a) equated with the bow (^B. 
V. 3.0. 30), no antimony is involved, the bow being clearly analogous to the 
vajra (both are held upright and grasped in the middle), and the arrows dis- 
charged from it corresponding to those which are actually the penetrating points 
of the rajra, from which they are derived in TS. VI. 1.3 and ^B. 1.2, 4. 1, The 
bow is as much as the vajra a solar weapon; the bolt is a “shaft” of light, the 
arrows that the Sun discharges are “ shafts ” of light. 

^Brhaspati, whose identity with Agni, Priest and King, is unqiiestioned, is 
“seven-mouthed” and “seven-rayed” in verse 4 of the same hymn. He is 
regularly the Divine Sacerdotium {trahma), and High Priest {’brahma) of the 
Gods, as Indra is the Eegnum {hsatra), “Agni-Brhaspati ” is the answer to the 
question asked in EV. VIII. 64. 7 brahm^hdstdm {indram) sapary ati. The verses 
of our hymn are quoted in AB. VIIL 26, describing Brhaspati as the archetype 
of the human Purohita and Brahma, who “takes after” him. The Brahma is, 
of course, the infallible Brahman priest who does not take any active part in the 
Sacrifice, at which his presence is nevertheless indispensable. Himself remaining 
silent, his relation to the three other Brahman officiants whose operation is 
active and vocal is precisely that of Director to Executive ; he is thus Brahmanas- 
pati and Vacaspati (the brahma, as rc, being precisely the vocalised brahma). 
This is the explanation of “ the very close connection of brahman with vdo ” 
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explicit in Agni^s words addressed to Indra^ I in person go before thee 
. . . and if thoix givest me my share (or due)^ then shalt thon through 

(cf. AA. I, L 1 and 1. 3. 8 with. Keitli’s notes); as aksara is Brahma, so aksara 
{RV. VII 15.9 and 36. 7) is Vac; this connection is nothing other than that of 
Manas == Prajapati with Vac, or than that of Brahma with Sarasvatl-Vac in the 
“ later mythology.” It is not altogether easy to understand why Brahma, the 
God, has been regarded as the creation of the ‘Hater mythology” (Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, p. 118). It would rather appear that the Buddhists were 
essentially right in referring to Brahma Sanamkumara as the supreme deity of 
the Brahmans and to Indra Sujampati as his vassal. For Brhaspati, who is at 
once the brahma and the hrctftma of the Gods, is certainly himself a God, and 
why not, then, the God Brahma, the person of Brahma ? “ Yonder Gods assuredly 
knew that Brahma of old ” (AV. XIII. 2. 13) . The most that could be said is 
that brahma in RV. is more a title than a name, and only later on becomes a 
name; but this changes nothing in the nature of the Person to whom the name 
applies. 

It is only the actual iconography of Brahma that is late, as is the Buddha’s. 
In being “lotus-born” and therefor padmdsana, Brhaspati is still the Agni 
sprung from the “lotus” in RV. VI. 16. 13, and “Vasistha the child of Mitra- 
varunau, the Sacerdotium {brahma) born of Manas and Urva^i, whom the Vi^ve 
Devah supported in the lotus,” RV. VII, 33. 11, where the equation of Mitra with 
Manas and Varuna with Urva^I (f.) may be remarked. Vasistha, the Sacerdotium, 
is assuredly the Brhaspati who in RV. VIII. 96. 13-15 “assumes a body m the 
womb of Am§umati” and enables Indra to overcome his godless foes “with 
Brhaspati as yoke-fellow” {brhaspdtind yujd)» We see now why Vasistha should 
be Indra’s instructor (in the viraj, of which “he who gets the most becomes the 
chieftain,” ire§thah), and why formerly none but a Vasistha (descendant of 
Vasistha) becomes a brahma, i. e. “a Brhaspati” (^B. XII, 6.1. 38-41) . RV. VII. 
33.14 yuddhyata addressed to Indra and his “ Bulls ” (Maruts) corresponds to 
BG. II. 18 yuddhyasva addressed to Ar juna. In RV. V. 48. 5 Varuna “ enduing 
the fair garment and operative with his tongue” {jihvdyd . . . rhjate cdru 
vdsdnah), i. e. Varuna proceeding as Agni the Priest “with his purifying ladle” 
{pdvaMyd juhvd, RV. VI. 11. 2), is already, like the ieonographic Brahma, “four- 
faced” {cdturanlkah) , Agni, the brahma of RV. IV. 9. 4 and VII. 7. 6, himself 
explicitly “four-sighted” {caturaJcsdh) in RV. I. 31.13, which is rightly under- 
stood by Sayana to mean “facing towards the four directions.” 

Xow bearing in mind that “Arjuna” is Indra (VS, X. 21, ^B. II. 1.2. 12 and 
V. 4. 3. 7), or, what amounts to the same thing, Indra’s son (Mbh.), that Krsna 
and Arjuna, like Indragni (RV.VI. 59. 5) and like Matali ( = Vayu-Matarisvan ) 
and Indra (Mbh.), share a common car and that “where these are, Krsna the 
Lord of Yoga and Arjuna the Archer, there are fortune, victory, security of being 
and governmental-science” {niti, BG, XVIII. 78) it is clear that Krsna is the 
Sacerdotium {brahma), as is x4.rjiina the Regnum {ksatra), and Krsna therefore 
to be equated with the Agni-Brhaspati-Vasistha, brahma etc. of RV. It is just 
because Arjuna is Indra — that Indra who is idam-dra because he alone saw 
Brahma (AA. II. 4 = Ait. Up. 1. 1, similarly JB. III. 203, cf. JUB. IV. 20-21 = 
Kena Up. 14 f.) — that he alone is able to see Krsna’s “ supreme form ” (BG. XI. 
47-48). BG. is an Artha^astra; its burden of the control of the senses and eon- 
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me^ 0 Indra, perform heroic deeds (aydm ta end tanvd pivrdstdd . . , 
yadd indliyam dtdharo hhdgdm indrad in may a hrnavo vlTyhn% EV, VIII. 
100. 1).® In EV. 1. 18. 6 Sadasaspati (who must be Agni^, cf, EY. I. 21. 5 

quest of seif is identical witli tMt which Kaiitilya describes as “ the whole of 
this science” of government (see p. 88, infra) . 

Why then is Krsna "black,” as the name implies, or " blxie-black,” and Arjuna, 
as again the name implies, "white”? In the first place, the "Drop” that in 
EV. VIII. 96. 13-15 takes birth {avati§thati, the regular expression used of the 
at man when it mounts the bodily vehicle) as India’s fellow, and for which he 
has been longing, is "Black” (kr^a) : according to Shyana, this “Krsna” is 
the name of an Asura, presumably “ Vi^varupa, the son of Tvastr, a sister’s son 
of the Asuras, who was the Purohita of the Gods ” (TS. 11. 5. 1. 1 ) , i. e. Brhaspati, 
asurya son of Tvastr, EV. 11. 23. 2 and 17, and/or that “TOanas Kavya of the 
Asuras ” (TS. 11. 5. 8. 5) with whom Krsna identifies himself in BG. X. 37. Again 
because Agni and Indra are respectively tbe Golden Person in the Sun (Death in 
6B. X. 5. 2. 13) and the bright Sun itself (^B. X. 4. 1. 5), as in the eye, where the 
black (krma) represents Agni and tbe white {sukla) Indra (BU. 11. 2. 2); “the 
blue, the deep black” {mlam parah krmam), i. e. tbe pupil, of tbe solar and 
the microcosmic eyes corresponding to the masculine, spiritual power (am®, 
Agni, Vayu, Aditya, atman, Mman^ etc.) and “the shining white” {§uklam 
hhas) to the feminine, temporal Dominion (m, Earth, Air, Sky, vision, re, etc.), 
CtJ. I. 6 and 7. Cf. TS. III. 1. 1 where ntla is the proper color of the initiate, 
who would by no means turn pale. It is clear that Krsna’s asurya rarna is that 
of the Divine Darkness, and does not imply a local origin from any swarthy 
aboriginal people, except in the ontological sense that the Asuras are “ aborigines,” 
^ ® The reference is to the performance of the Sacrifice, which is the primary 
“work” of the King above (Indra as Vi^vakarma, EV. VIII. 98. 2) as it is of 
earthly Kings. Inasmuch as the King is the Executive (kartr), his is essentially 
the karmamarga^ the “ active life,” as distinguished from the jnanamarga, the 
“contemplative life” of the Brahman. Further, it will be seen that in giving 
Agni his “due” or “share” (hMya) — ^from Agni’s point of view namasyaniai 
ca mam Ihaktya, as in BG. IX. 14 — ^Indra becomes a hhaktr, just as in EV. X. 
51.8-9 where Agni demands Ms “share of the oblation” {Jiaviso datta IMgdm), 
the Gods who grant it are hhaktrs. The like is implied for tbe human Sacrificer 
who gives his “portion” {hhaga) to Agni (EV. 11. 10. 6) and “in appointing to 
each their share, endears the Gods” {yatha hhagam tad devatdh prmati, AB, 
III. 4 and 38); cf. EV. IV. 2. 8-10, where the generous Sacrificer “in offering 
the oblation, endeareth Thee” {priydth vd tva kmmvate havismdn) and ib. 14 
where “ dear to Thee he his invocation.” So also in TS. V. 4. 5. 4 where Agni 
“endeared by the gift of his own portion {svena hMgadheyena pritdh), burns 
away the Sacrificer ’s evil ” {pdpmdnam dpi dahati) ; cf. TS. II, 1. 4. 6 where Indra 
approaches Agni “ with his own share ” and Agni then burns away the sixteen 
coils of Vrtra in which Indra is wrapped, and in like manner in the case of 
“whoever approaches him with his own share {svena ’hhdgadhdyenopasrtah) ^ 
Agni burns up his evil,” and “ approaches ” might have been rendered by “ takes 
refuge with ” ; the preceding texts- from TS. are echoed in BU. VI. 3. 1 hhdga- 
dMyarh juhom% etc., and the Gods having been thus “delighted ” {trptdh), “may 
they delight me” {md , . . tarpayantu), and a reciprocity is implied as much 
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sddaspdtl indrdgm) is called ^^ Indra^s dear and lovable friend (priydm 
indrasya Tcdmyam) : in RV. I, 80. 1 it is the Brahma that prospers him 
{hrahma cakara vdrdJianam). 

Our starting point will be ‘ SB. IV. 1. 4, where the Mixta Persona of 
Mitravaranau is the ^^Counsel and the Power (hratuddlcsau) and 
these are his® two (selves), . . . Mitra is the 

as it is in the older hhakti texts; it is never for nothing that a man devotes 
himself. The ‘‘sacrificial offering” lhagam) to which Agni moves in 

KV. X. 124. 3, in the same way implies a hhaktr, here again doubtless Indra. 
That “Thou art ours and we are thine” (RV. VIII. 92. 32) implies no less a 
mutual loyalty, like that of thane and earl or wife and husband ( cf . the oaths in 
AB. VIII. 15), that belongs to the very essence of “ Bhakti.” 

The lhahti “tone” of RV. V. 46. 1 {hdyo nd vidvdn ayuji svaydm . . . wd . . . 
vasmi, etc., corresponding to 1. 190. 4 <i%o yansad yaksahKfd vicetdh) and 
that of VII. 86. 7 {dram ddso nd mllhdse karamy ahdm) is unmistakable. The 
Sacrifieer is identified with the oblation (liaw vai diksitdh, TS. VI. 1. 4. 5) ; it 
is himself that he devotes passim) ; the Sacrifice is a symbolic suicide 

{dtmdnam dlabhate, AB. 11.3; cf. Bggeling’s note on 6B. 1. 2. 3. 5, and the desig- 
nation of the Sacrifieer as dtmaydji in Maitri Up. VI. 10). AB. III. 8 combines 
the notions of the contemplation {dhydna) of a deity, the offering of an oblation 
and that of sacrifice with an “endearment” {yasyai devatdyai havir grhUam 
sydt tdih dhydyed . . . sdksdd eva tad demtdm prmdtiy pratyaksdd devatdth 
yajati). There is no real difference between the implications of these Vedic and 
Brahmana texts and that of, for example, BG. XII. 19 “ He that hath ‘ devotion 
is dear to me” {hhahtimdn me priyo naralp). It would be naive to maintain 
that the Vedic Sacrifieer, who certainly performed “devotions” was not also 
“ devoted,” or that he never loved the “ Friend ” (Mitra). 

“'"^Note the singular. Tlie Mixta Persona of Mitravarunau, Supreme Identity of 
Conjoint Principles, is the same as that ol the “ One Aksara that is both Agni 
the Sacerdotum and Indra the Regnum ” (^B?X. 4. 1.9); cf. RV. 1. 108. 7 “ Whether 
ye, Indragni, take your pleasure at home durcnie, i. e. guJiyam, ah intra) 
or in the Sacerdotum and the Regnum ” hralimdni rdjani od, i. e. prddur^ ah 
ewtra, iri active administration). With svd here cf. JB. 1. 146 yatlidgrham 

. . . yathdjnatl od, and KU. II. 25. The Vedic “ dual ” divinities imply, for the 
most part at least, a biunity (syzygy) of conjoint principles, active and passive 
in mutual relationship or both active in relation to things externally administered. 
The names of such dual divinities cannot always be adequately rendered by the 
simple use of an adjunctive particle. The resources of language and iconography 
are inadequate to the representation of an identity of contraries, such as ckdyd- 
iapau or yin and yangi we cannot think of contraries as coincident, but only 
as associated, and it may be, reconciled; in other words, the truth of this truth 
{satyasya satyam) is paradoxical, satyena channam. Thus Mitravarunau is not 
an aggregate or mere composition of an essence and a nature, but the one Mixta 
Persona of both: while at the same time they are Mitra and Varuna, and what- 
ever is born of such a pair proceeds ex principio conjuncUvo. The dvaiUhhdva 
of MU. VII. 11 is by no means a contradiction of advaita, for just as in Christian 
doctrine, essence and nature, being and existence, mercy and majesty are one in 
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Counsel and Varnna the Power^ Mitra the Saeerdotium (brahma) and 
Varnna the Regmim Mitra^ Knower (abhigantr) and 

God. Monophysitism would have been as much a heresy from the Indian as from 
the Christian point of view. 

The priority of the Counsel {kratu) to the Power {dakm), i. e. of the con- 
templative to the active life, is already explicit in EV. VIII. 13. 1 where Indra 
purifies the former and so gains the latter. 

It should be here noted that the order in which the component parts of a dual 
appear is purely grammatical (cf. Caland on PB. VII, 7} : the form Indragnl, for 
example, if taken literally to he “Indra and Agni” would be ineffective, it is 
“Agni and Indra*’ (EV. III. 25. 4) that is to be understood, for as AB.II. 37 
remarks, “These two as Indragnl were not victorious, but as Agnendrau they, 
'won.” 

“Regarded as paramount Lord, Agni is Indra” {mdrah paramaUvaryo *gnih^ 
Sayana on EV. V. 2. 3) ; “Agni is Indra to the mortal worshipper ” (EV. V. 3, 1 ) . 

Literally, “these two are of himself,” i. e. “ these are his two natures,” 

“ For we must distinguish two things, the will and the power ” ( St, Augustine, 
Be spir. et lit., 53). “Two powers are first distinguished {<rx^^<>vraL) from the 
Logos, a poetic (= hdvya), according to which the artist ordains all things and 
which is called God ( = brahma ) ; and the royal power (= ksatra) of him called 
the Lord (= Uvara) by which he controls all things” (Philo as cited by Brehier, 
Les idees . . , de Philon d^Alexandret 1925, pp. 113-114). “God was not Lord 
until he had a creature subject to himself” (St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum, TheoL, 
I.13.7.ad6). 

The “two selves” are the “two forms” of Brahma (BU, II. 3, etc.), the “dual 
_ nature ” {dvaiUhhdva) of the “ Great Self ” (waMtmaw) in accordance with 
which he participates in both the “ true ” and the “ false ” {satydnrtopahhogdrthafiy 
MU. VII. 11. 8), or, as this might have been otherwise expressed, in virtue of 
which he is the common source of Devas and Asuras, that is, participates both 
in divine and human experience, the Gods being the Truth and men Untruth 
(^B. Ill, 9. 4. 1) . The trace of the divine biunity appears in the two selves of 
the man who is dvydtman (JB. 1. 17, etc., see note 54). 

Thus the Purohita is “ the half of the self of the Ksatriya ” ( ardhdtmo ha v& 
esa ksatriyasya, AB. VIL26), as are Sky and Earth (AA. III. 1.2) and as is 
the man of the woman (§B. X. 5. 2. 8, BU. 1.4. 4), and neither is complete with- 
out the other (^B. VIII. 6. 1. 12, cf. also V. 2. 1.10), as also holds for Krsna 
and Arjuna (Mbh. II. 20, 3 and 14). Hence the use of sdrdham, literally “plus 
a half,” in connection with any complementary union, as in JUB. 1. 48. 7 where 
Prajapati swrdham samait, i. e. “ coupled with ” Vae. It is thus literally true 
that “the Purohita was in religion and civil affairs the alter ego of the king” 
Eeith, Pel. and Phil, of the Vedas, p. 292), or as we should rather say, thej 
king the alter ego of the Purohita. For this does not mean that the two “ halves ” 
are reciprocally equal ; on the contrary, the relation of one to the other is that of 
part to whole. The “only Vratya” {Brahma, brahma) is the source of the 
brahma and the ksatra (AV. XV. 10. 3 as rightly understood by Aufrecht, pace 
Whitney), the brahma (Brahma) is both the brahma and the ksatra (iSB. X. 4. 
1. 9), Agni is both (®. VI. 6. 3. 5, IX. 4. 1, 16), Mitra and Varuna (EV. VIL 12. 
3 ) . In the case of Manas and Vac, Vac is the lesser, “ for Manas is by far the 
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Varuna the ExecntiTe (hartr),^ Now at the beginning these two were 
distinct {dgre nana),^ the Sacerdotinm and the Eegnnm: then Mitra 
the Sacerdotinm could subsist apart from Varuna the Eegnum, but 
Varuna the Eegnum could not subsist apart from Mitra the Sacer- 
dotium.^^ Whateyer deed {Mrma) Varuna did that was not quickened 
(dprasutam) by Mitra the Sacerdotium;, was unsuccessful {nd * • . sdm- 
dnrdhe). So Varuna the Eegnum called upon Mitra the Sacerdotinm;, 
saying: ^Turn thou unto me (upa m^ that we may unite 

(sdmsrjdvahai) ; I assign to you the precedence {puras tvd haravai) ; 
quickened by thee (tvat prasutdh) 1 shdll do deeds/ That is, therefore, 
the origin of the Purohita^s office. . . . Whatever deed, quickened by 
Mitra the Sacerdotinm, Varuna did thenceforth, succeeded (sdm . . . 
dnrdhe)/^ The choice is mutual; if either the Purohita or the King 
be ill-chosen by the other it is called a commingling of right and wrong 
{sukrtdm ca dushrtdm ca). 

The expressions puras tvd haravai and tvdt prasutdh imply the tech- 
nical terms Purohita, Purodhatr, Eajasu and Eajasuya. The Purohita, 

more unlimited {dparimitataram) and Vac by far the more limited ” {pdrimita- 
tara, 6B.I.4. 4. 7, cf. I. 4. 5. 11), and these are the two aspects of Prajapati, who 
is both, the limited and the unlimited” {parimitQparimita, SB. VII. 2. 2. 14, etc.) . 
The Infinite, in other words, always includes the Finite as “ its own,” of which it 
cannot be deprived, whether logically or really (cf. AV. X. 8. 29 and BU. V. l) : 
it is the Finite nature that can be logically, if not really, isolated from the 
Infinite, and therefore stands in need of a “ completion,” Cf. RV. III. 31. 2 where, 
of AgnFs parents, “one empowers (md/i4?!-), the other is the agent ” ( ) • 

®The relation, in other words, is that of patron to artist, or in the artist that 
of art to operation, actus primus to actus secundus. And just as the King is 
only legitimately such to the extent that he does the will of a higher power — 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven” — so the artifeao as an efficient 
cause is only free to the extent that he agrees with the patron and is governed 
by his art, or, if not, is merely a “ worker,” a “ hand,” compelled by economic 
pressure or driven by his own sweet will or fancy. 

^ Agrei not ante principium (where there is only the Supreme Identity, fdd 
61cam, ydthd stripdmdnsau sampdri^vaJctau, BU. 1. 4. 3 ) , but with reference to 
the separation of the male and female principles, Sky and Earth, etc., in principio, 
because of which they are alien to one another until reunited by marriage: 
here and srsta'd in ^B. X. 4. 1.5 imply “before the reign begins” or “at the 
beginning of the reign” {purvaMle yasya Sayana on AB. VIII. 1 and 

as in PB. VII. 6. 10) ; srstad ndna in 6B. X. 4. 1.5 corresponding to “twofold in 
the beginning” {dvaydm . . . dgre). 

Agre corresponds to in principio ( Gen. 1. 1 ) , now rendered “ in the beginning,” 
but which almost all mediaeval commentators, from St. Augustine ( Conf, XII. 20, 
27,29) onwards, have understood to mean “in the first principle,” in verho, in 
sapientia, etc., without reference to time. 

Rte implies not only a spatial separation, but an opposition. 
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literally one put in front/^ " one who takes precedence/^ like Agni or 
Brhaspati in is the King’s Brahman adviser and minister.. The 

Purodliatr is the King himself, who appoints the Purohita or, more 
literally, ‘^^puts him in front.” The Devasvah are the deities — Savitr, 
x4.gni. Soma, Brhaspati, Indra, Eudra, Mitra and Varnna — ^by whom the 
King is quickened ” through the Priest who invokes them as " King- 
qnickeners” (rajasvah)^ so that ^^It is thesee^Gods that now qnicken 
(suvate) him, and having been quickened {sutah) by them, he is hence- 
forth quickened ” fhah myate, SB. V. 8. 3. 11, 18).^^ He rules, then by 

Divine Eight.” The Eajasuya, or alternatively Varunasava is, then, the 
sacrificial and initiatory ritual of the King’s Quickening”; the most 
essential part of this rite is an aspersion” {ahhiseka, abhisecamya) ^ 

The root in sava, sHta, etc., is su. Many scholars distinguish two roots 
silf (1) to ‘'impel” or “instigate” and (2) to “quicken” or “generate.” The 
latter meaning is obvious in RV.VII. 101.3 where s4te (begets) is opposed to 
starih (sterile), in 1. 146. 5 where Agni, the “ Sun of Men” is s4h, i. e, prasmita, 
utpadayita (Sayana) in relation to all things, in RV. 1.113. where savit4h 
savdya is “ for the birth of Savitr ” himself, and in BU. VI. 4. 19 where Savitr, 
“He of true quickening” (satydprasava) , is invoked in the marriage rite, cer- 
tainly as progenitive deity, Gandharva and Divine Eros. In our contexts it is 
this Savitr that is the primary instigator or quickener (MIT. VI. 7 savandt savitd). 
If in some contexts $u is rather to “instigate” than to “quicken” (cf. suyate != 
anujndyatCi AV. IV. 8. 1, Comm.), and may be replaced by forms of is or causative 
forms of r (as in AB. II. 5), this is because it is only when Manas and Vac are 
“personified” (as is usual in our texts, Manas being identified with Prajapati, 
and Vac as his daughter ) that we realise that the consequence of an “ instigation ” 
of Vac by Manas (or the brahma) is an embodiment of what has been “conceived” 
and is a “concept” (BU. 11. 2. 3): the intellectual principle inseminating the 
mother of which it is To be born, just as in any other aspect of a Logos doctrine. 
To “ instigate ” or “ set in motion ” or “ move ” is thus only a weaker value of 
“ quicken ” : the Purohita is really “ fathering ” his “ Counsel ” on the King who 
as the Jcartr is to give it effect by means of his fiat. And this is only an extension 
of the acts of aspersion, etc., by which the King has already been “begotten” 
{sutdh) and “brought to birth” iprdsutah ) — for this distinction cf. KB, V. 3 
prajd . . . srstd aprasutah = Avyakta Up, VI. 1 prajdh srstvd na jayante^ and 
BU. I. 4. 1 1 where the ksatra is srstam, but evidently aprasutam until the Ra ja- 
suya has taken place. 

Eggeling discusses his translation of sii in BBE. XLI, p. 2, note 1. We adopt 
his usual rendering, “quicken.” His occasional use of “spiriter,” although true 
to the essential values, since here as in John VI. 63 spiritus est qui vivificatj is 
too awkward to be adopted. We have no doubt that the “ two ” roots su are, or 
were originally, one. 

The octad of King-making deities (Savitr, Agni, Soma, Brhaspati, Indra, Rudra, 
Mitra and Varuna) who endow the King with a variety of powers or virtues 
correspond to the “good fairies” of folklore who bring their gifts to the newly 
born solar hero. 
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cf. AV. IV, 8, ly and this corresponds to what would now be called a 
Coronation.^^ The Quickening refers to the fact that the rite is 
both initiatory and sacrificial; the King is brought forth^ new-born from 
the initiatory death, by the officiating Priests who are, in this respect, 
his fathers/^ 

The word ahhiseha is too often, and especially by translators from the Pali, 
rendered by Coronation.*' It is true that Indra wears a crown and is hirltin 
accordingly, that Rudra is tnrbaned and that the Mahapurisa is unhiso- 

sisOi but the putting on of crown or turban plays no important part in the early 
Indian rites, where it is an "Aspersion^' rather than a Coronation” that makes 
the King. 

Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed King. 

the Priest as the Sacrificer's "father in God” see JAO^ 60, 1940, pp. 
50-51. It must be understood that the Rajasuya is "a congruous rite” {tdt 
sdloma Tcriyate, ^B.V. 3. 5. 26) , so that all that is said elsewhere of the ritual 
death and rebirth of the Sacrificer can be applied to the King, a fortiori. Accord- 
ingly, "He who performs the Rajasuya becomes the ‘Child of the Waters' . . . 
He (the Priest) brings him to birth” (/andyaiti, "delivers,” in the medical sense 
and anagogically) , ^B. V. 3. 5. 19-24— a generation that corresponds to that of Indra 
as King in RV. ¥111.97. 10 tatak^ur indraih jajaniis ca rajase, comparable to 
X. 61. 7 ajanayan hrdhma devd vdsto^pdtiih vratapdm ri4r atak^an. And this is 
why the Rajasuya is also the Varu:nasava, for the ritual employs the text of 
VS. X. 7 where Varup.a, enthroned in the dwellings of men, is called the " Child 
of the Waters.” If this is more often an epithet of Agni, it is in place here 
because the nascent Agni " is Varuiia ” and " becomes Mitra ” only when " kindled ” 
(RV. V. 3. 1), and the Sacrifieer's regeneration is likewise a "kindling” (6B. IV. 
4.5. 23). The intention is to enthrone as King, not a " Varima,” but a "Mitra.” 

As Hocart has remarked with respect to rites of royal installation, " The theory 
is that the King (1) dies, (2) is reborn, (3) as a god” [Kingship, 1927, p. 70). 
In this sequence, however, he was unable to recognize the " death ” in the Indian 
sources, chiefly ^B., although he recognized that all regeneration necessarily im- 
plies an antecedent death. As to this, it must be remembered that any initiatory 
rebirth, or indeed a birth of any kind, implies a previous death; for initiatory 
death may he cited JUB. III. 9. 4 enam etad dlksayanti . . . mrtasya vdvaisa 
iadd rupam hhavati. Any Sacrifice is a symbolic suicide; it is himself that the 
Sacrificer sacrifices to the Gods, to Agni (AB. II. 3 dtmdnam dlabhate; and ^B. 
passim) ; cf. my "Atmayajna" in SJAS, VI. 358-398, 1942. Moreover, the installa- 
tion of a King parallels not only that of Varuna, hut that of King Soma, 
and although it is for a "supreme sovereignty” and "not for slaying thee’* 
that Soma is bought, nevertheless "when they press him they slay him” {^B. 
111,3.2.8), saying: "Fear not ... it is the evil that is slain, not Soma” and 
"Thereby he slays all his evil” [sdrvam pdpmdnam hanti, VS. VI. 35 and 
III. 9. 4. 17-18). The heating of the King which puts him, above the law, so that 
he can do no wrong (j§B. V. 4. 4. 7) is analogous to the pressing of Soma by which 
" his evil ” is removed. In the same way the expiatory hath with which a 
Sacrifice concludes, taken not in flowing ("living”) but in Varunya (stagnant) 
waters, is a kind of death (cf. CU. III. J.7. 5 maranam evdvahhrthah) , and com- 
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The Counsel and the Power are the equivalents of Platons essentials 
of good govex^nmentj ^tAo<ro<5&ta and of the Islamic Mercy and 

Majesty {jedal and halal)y in Christian theology of the spirit that 
giveth life and the letter that killeth (II Cor. III. 6);, and of our Eight 
and Might/^ Counsel {hratu^ /cpaTo?) might have been rendered as 
‘^^ Will/^ in accordance with the definition in our text;, SB. IV. 1.4. 1, 
Whenever with one^s mind {munma) one wills {hdmayate) anything, 
such as ^ This I want ^ or ^ This I would do/ that is the ^ Counsel ^/^ cf. 
EV. X. 129. 4 Mmas , , , manaso retah prathamdm, AV. XIX. 52, A A. 
I. 3. 2 manasd M sarvdn hdmdn dhyayati , . . vdcd hi sarvdn hdmdn vadat% 
and JB. 1. 68 mano ha vai prajdpatir devatd, so "Icdmayata : or by 
Authority,” what we have a mind to do being the authority for what 
we actually do. The act expresses what was willed. This being so, we 
see that the Counsel and the Power ” correspond to Philo^s poetic and 
ordaining ^"^God” and controlling ^‘^Lord” (see note 7), or in other 
words to ^Hiis will” and ^^him” in Eph. 1. 11 ‘Hhe purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his will.” In TS. V. 2. 3. 5 where 
the Counsel” is ^^the beginning of the Sacrifice” (yajm-mukham) 

parable in this respect to a baptism ; the immersion is for the sake of a liberation 
from all that pertains to Varuna, i. e. from evil, and by it just as a serpent 
casts its skin, so is the Sacrificer freed from all evil {sdrvasmdt pdpmdno nirmu- 
cyate)i there does not remain in him even so much sin {dnas) as there is in a 
child” {ydvat humdrS, SB. IV. 4. 5. 23) , words which, applied to a king, would 
mean “ even so much evil as there was in him when a prince.” Thus in various 
ways the King “dies” and is reborn; the old, Varunya, man is put off, and the 
new, Maitreya, man put on, a change that is reflected in the investiture with 
new garments which follows the immersion, cf . AV. XIV. 2. 44 “ Clothing myself 
anew ... as a bird from an egg, I am freed from all sin.” 

Such an absolution is essential. The King is, indeed, “another man” in the 
sense of I Sam. X. 6. Hoeart cites the fourteenth century Jean Golein who held 
“ that the king is as much cleansed of his sins ” as one who takes orders {King- 
ship^ p. 93). Charles I wore white robes at his Coronation “to declare that 
Virgin purity with which he came to be espoused unto his Kingdom ” ( Heylin, 
Cyprianus AnglicuSy 1668, p. 145). “Espoused to his Kingdom,” i. e. as hhupati, 
“ Husband of the Earth ” ; for just as the King is the “ wife ” of the Priest, so 
is the Earth in turn his “ wife ” : just as Soma is united to “ these quarters of 
space as his bride {dhMr dighhir mithundna), with his dear domain” {priyina 
dhdmndf )§B. III. 9. 4. 20 ) , so is the human king to his own land {desa) , the 
shooting of arrows to the four quarters in the digvijaya rite being evidently a 
symbolic demonstration of this relationship. The quarters are, of course, always 
feminine in relation to their centre and meeting point; e. g. RV. IX. 113. 2 where 
Soma is disdm pati, cf. AV. II. 10. 4, AA. II. 2. 3, III. 9. 4. 21. 

Apart from a coincidence of these two, political power and philosophy, 
there can be no cessation of evils, whether for the state or for the individual ” 
(Republio 473 D). 
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and is deposited in the Bast (the place of origin of the brahma) ^ Keith 
renders Icratu by inspiration/^ which is certainly a legitimate value 
when the application is to the individual realm^ as in EV. X. 31. 2 utd 
svena hrdtuna sdm vadeta, kratu here representing the Synteresis, It is 
preeminently Savitr^ Brhaspati;, the brahma or Brahma (TS. Y. 3. 4. 4) 
that inspires onr contemplations (dhiyo yo nah pracoddyat^ EY. III. 
62. 10^ the Gayatri or Savitri) : the Priest at once inspirits and inspires 
the King, When the Saeerdotinm and the Eegnum act together, then 
both possess the counseling power; in EY. I. 93. 5, for example, Agni and 
Soma are ^^of joint counsel (sdkratH), as must also be "understood in 
the many contexts in which the Eegn"um (Yarnna or Indra) are pos- 
sessed of ^^co-unseP^ or counsels ” — powers. 

Thus Manas, Mind,^^ or rather Intellect — ^regularly equated 
with Prajapati (TS.*and SB. and often with the Breath — cor- 

responds to kratUj the " Counsel and to abhigantr^ the " Knower ” : and 
Yac, the " Yoice — ^the daughter, messenger, only property and bride of 
Manas-Prajapati (SB. YIII. 1. 2. 8, TS. II. 5. 11. 5, PB. XX. 14. 2, AB. 
Y. 23, etc.) — corresponds to daksa, the " Power and kartr^ the " Execu- 
tive or " Agent,” — " Brhaspati is the Spiritual power, Yac the Eoyal ” 
(brahma vai brhaspaiir . . . mg vai rdstri^ AB. 1. 19, cf. Yac as rdstrl 
in EY. YIII. 100. 10 and X.125. 3). The Sacerdotium as Director cor- 
responds to the asabda Brahma, and the Eegnum as Pactor to the sabda 
Brahma. It is with reference to the sabda Brahma (the " spoken Word ”) 
that it is said in JUB, II. 9, 6 that " Yac is the brahma {mantra)^ and 
that this air” (i. e. a vibration), and with reference to the asabda 
Brahma that it is said in JXJB. 1. 43. 3 that "Yac is whatever is on this 
side of Brahma (i. e. ^ under the Sun ’), and it is taught that what is 
otherwhere is Brahma.” Brhaspati, Brahmanaspati, the silent Brahma, 
is to Yac as is the silent to the audible Brahma. She exists in him more 
eminently (silence is golden, speech is silver) ; but without her " support ’f 
no enunciation of his Will is possible. 

Manas in all our texts and as identified wi tlx Prajapati, passim, is the 
Scholastic intelleotus vel spiritus, the divine mind and will, and it is only later 
that manas in the sense of external mind or reason and modern “intellect’^ is 
subordinated to bnddM as /‘pure intellect”; our manas in other words is wCs, 
as in Hermes 1.6, 11b where “ The Father is vom, the Mother \6yo$ the 

Son.” ManaSf for iSB. X. 5. 3. is that Supi’eme Identity {tad ehdm) that was 
in the beginning when “this” universe neither was nor was not (RV. X. 129. 
1-2). As remarked by Keith, manas in the narrower sense of mental “organ” 
appeal's first in Kaus. U, III (AA., p, 46) ; this lower and merely rational “ mind ” 
is the seat of “opinion” rather than of knowledge (MU. VI. 30). The “two 
minds,” pure and impure, are distinguished in MU. VI. 34. 6 and elsewhere, as in 
Plato and Philo. The word fierametv, “ to change one’s mind ” implies the re- 
placement of the impure by the pure vovs. 
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In a traditional society, whatever is said by whoever has the say-so 
is no sooner said than done " It is not with his hands but by his fiat or 
edicts that a King works” He is the Voice” that gives effect to 
the purposes of the Spiritual authority, and thus does the will of God 
on earthd^*" What is done vocally is done indeed” {vdca Icrtam Icarma 
hrtam^ Mahdndrayana Z7. IV. 7). Just as in dimnis India, the 
Eegnum, is the Voice ” and it is by this voice that Agni performs the 
Sacrifice {Icaroty eva vdcd . . . gamayati mwnasd, JUB. I. 33. 4), so it 
is at the Eoyal Sacrificer^s word of command that the ^^work” (Icarma, 
the sacrificial work essential to the welfare of the kingdom) is done 
(SB. I. 9. 1. 2), ^“^it is with the Voice that he says ^Do this,^ and there- 
with the altar is built ” (SB. X. 5. 1, 1.). The dual government knows 
all purposes intellectually /if Tcdmmi dliydyati) and 

announces them verbally ” (vdcd hi sarvdn hCimdn vadati, AA. I. 3. 2). 
Just as the Purohita is preferred,” so Intellect takes precedence of 
Voice (purdstad vacds \ , carati) , . . and were it not for Intellect, 

the Voice would only b^ihla” (SB. III. 2. 4. 11, where for manas and 
vac could be substituted and Tcsatra; cf. I. 4. 5. 11) : even in the 

ritual, whatever is uttered by a Hotr that has not been prompted by the 
Maitravaruna (Brahma) is asuryd"( AB. II. 5). We have seen that what 
the Purohita knows ” (abhiganir) the King performs "^(Icartr) : in 
other words the Voice speaks not but what is ^ known ^ (ahhigatam) 
by Intellect !V(§B. IV. 6. 7. 10), and of this filial and wifely obedience 
we can say truly that the discipline of Logos, caught up with the vision! 
of Mythos, is a royal marriage ” (L. P. Kinney, in J ournal of Philosophy^ 
XXXIV, 1937, p. 358). i 

When the royal Voice ” is thus informed, ‘^^what is done vocally is 
done indeed ” (yad vdvavdcd haroti tad etad evdsya Icrtam lhavati, JUB. 
II. 2. 8) : Priest and King speak "with one voice,” and just as it is only 
when instigated (prdsutah) by the Sacerdotium that the King is effective 
(§B. IV. 1, 4. 5), so in the same way "whatever the subject does unin- 
stigated (Uprasutah) by these two, the Sacerdotium and the Eegnum, is 

it is the King’s function by his Fiat to give expression to the 
spiritual Counsel, implies the traditional doctrine that human law echoes or 
reflects Divine Law. Thus, for example, the King, ^^who was to be a “'divine 
man ’ and so link the people with the spiritual order ” is regarded as " the 
incarnate representation of supreme and universal Law. In him that Law, 
itself unformulated, could become vocal ( XoytKos ) j that is, the ideal man had 
the power of taking a Law which was spirit and divine purpose, and of apply- 
ing it to human problems. Through him the Law, or nature of God, could 
become statutory laws, and true laws for society could never, it was universally 
believed, be had in any other way” (Goodenough, An Introduction to Philo 
Judaeus, 1940, pp. 38-39). 
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misdone {akrtam) and men belittle it, saying: ‘Even what he does is 
un-done ’ {akrtam) ” ( AB. II. 38) It follows from the foregoing that 

^^Just as in IV. 1. 4. 3 wliatever the Eegnum does {ydd dha Mm ca . . , 
karma cakre) nnquickened {dprasutam) by the Sacerdotiimi, therein it fails” 
{na . . . sdmdnrdhe) or conversely succeeds ” {dnrdhe) . We see from this 
collation that krta and samrddha, akrta md asamrddha me equivalents: that 
what is ^'misdone” is really not done” at all. Thus the privative a in alert a 
does not deny an event, but asserts that the “event” was not an act but a 
failure to “ act.” The verb “ to act ” has strictly speaking only a good and 
positive sense, as when we speak of God as “all in act”; a sin is not an “act” 
but an “omission.” St. Thomas Aquinas in the same way speaks of the sinner 
as “non-existent” {Bum, yiieoZ., I. 20. 2 ad 4), not meaning to say that no one 
sins. In the same way, too, literally “not being,” is also in many contexts' 
“ naught-y,” i. e. evil ; not a mere nothingness, but a mere potentiality. All these 
propositions' depend on the principle ens et honum convertuntur, common to all 
traditional ^netaphysics. In BG. XVII. 27-28 sat and asat are in all cases cate- 
gories of what the Nominalist would call “ real ” things. In JUB. I. 53. 1 the two 
worlds — Sky and Earth, with all their equivalents, m. and f . — ^are respectively 
sat and asat. 

The question is of importance in connection with the so-called Vedantic doc- 
trine of “illusion.” It is evident that whatever is an “appearance” {rupa) 
must be an appearance of something and that whatever “significance” (ndman) 
is attached to this appearance must involve a correct or an incorrect interpreta- 
tion of its basis. It is by means of the intelligible and the sensible, “ name and 
appearance” {ndmarupa)f that which is referred to “^y Vac and recognized by 
Manas, that Brahma, Dem ahsconditus (brdhmaivd pardrdham agacchat), “re- 
turned {pratydvait, “came down again,” i. e. descended as avatdra) to these 
worlds which are coextensive with what can be sensed and named” (i§B. XI. 2. 
3. 3-6, cf. BU. I. 4. 7, S. II. 101, B. II. 63, 64) , becoming thus, and thus “ enjoying,” 
both what is “ real ” {satya) and what is “ false ” {anrta, TU, 11. 6, cf. MU. VII. 28. 
8) ; it is, indeed, by a marriage of these two, satya and anrta, affirmation (om) and 
negation (wa), that man is propagated and multiplied {tayor mithunat prajuyate 
hhuydn hhavati, AA. II. 3, 6), Our functional existence, unlike our being, is logi- 
can and analytical, determined equally by what we are not and what we are; we 
distinguish subject from object and content from form. 

There are, of course, “true” and “false” names of things; the former corre- 
spond to their essences or formative ideas and the latter to our own thinking. 
^B. XI. 3. 2. 5, having in mind the latter and conventional nomenclature, remarks 
that of these two, “name and appearance,” the latter is the “greater.” From 
this point of view it is the appearance that is “real” and the name that is 
“false”; it is not our senses but our interpretations that are at fault; we do 
see the glitter (cf. BU. V. 14. 4), but are wrong in assuming that all that glitters 
is gold. An ascription of “ unreality ” to temporalia does not mean that appear- 
ances do not appear, but that we are mistalcen in describing them as “ things ” 
and not simply as appearances, and misguided in trying to find out what they 
are instead of asking “ of what ? ” are they the appearances ( cf . ^A. V, 8 = Kaus. 
U. III. 8) ; mistaken in assuming that these are the appearances of any thing, 
rather than of a protean no-thing “veiled in all things” (BU. 11. 5. 18). It is 
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it is not for the King to say (comnaand) or do anything or everything 
he likes, but only what is ordered to the end^^ and thus correct 
{sadhu, SB. V. 4. 4, h). The King, in other words, is a sddhaka^ whose 
art is the science of government, the King’s leading ” or policy ” 
(rdjanlUy nUisdstra) ^ in which the Purohita has been his Master: for 
science” {vidyd^ i. e. truth as distinguished from opinion) is a com- 
bination, or ensemble {mmhita ^ samdhi) , or in other words the child, 
of Intellect and Voice, both of which are essential to an enunciation of 
feuth, and just as in the case of the macrocosmic and microcosmic harps, 
of whicE the coneeH'^.wnSISJ^oF with the instrument is the 

force (tvisi), so'it ishnly the skilled speaker -piat perfects the value of 
the Voice ” (hrtsnam vdgartham sddhayati)^ and it is especially pertinent 
that it is said of him who understands this doctrine of the wedding of 
sound and meaning that His renown fills the earth, men Ijearken to 
him when he speaks in the assemblies, saying : ^ Let this be done which 
he desires ’ ” (§A. VII. 7, VIII. 9, 10, XIV). The essentially vocal char- 
acter of government is well brought out in PB. XII. 10. 4, 5 where, when 
in the Eajasuya (quoting the text of EV. VIII. 70. 1, 2, He who is the 
King of men, etc.”) it is said: At that very point they reach the reign 
of the Voice {rdjyam . . . vdcah)^ and thereby they betake the royal 
Sacrificer to his reign” {rdjyam evaitayd yajdnam gamayanti). 

remarkable that in discussing this very question of the reality of tbe world Sextus 
Empiricus makes use of tbe familiar Indian parable of tbe snake and tbe rope, 
saying that tbe Sceptics by no means “abolish phenomena^’ but only “question 
whether tbe underlying object is such as it appears . . . our doubt does not con- 
cern tbe appearance itself but the account given of tbe appearance” {Pyrrhonism ^ 
1.227-228). So also Heracleitus (Ap7t.IT and XIII taken together). This is prer 
cisely tbe Vedantic position: tbe rope is not a snake, nor even “really” a rope, 
but “ really ” a manifestation of Brahma, “ tbe Beal who becomes whatever there ^ 
is here” (TU. II. 6). In tbe same way, as we have repeatedly pointed out, maya 
does not mean an “ illusion ” as distinct from a real phenomenon, but rather the 
means of creating any appearance whatever: that these worlds are mayamaya 
does not mean that they do not “exist,” but that they are quantitative, or 
“material” in the sense of the etymologically equivalent matra, “measure,” to 
be understood in the sense of Heracleitus XX, “ ever-living Fire, in measures 
{jierpa) being kindled and in measures going out” [diroffgevp^yepov = nirvata, as 
applicable to fire, wind and passion); to these “measures” of Heracleitus (cf. 
Plato, Timaeus 45B, C, where vision is a part of the internal fire) correspond 
the tejomatrdh of BU. IT. 4. 1 = pra/ndgnayah of PraSna XT. IT. 3, i. e. the human 
elementals or “powers of the soul.” 

For mdyd, from and as denoting the principle of measurement and thus 

the means of creation see “ Xirmanakaya ” in JRAB 1938, pp. 81-84, and AT. 
XIII. 2. 3 and 5, ndndrupe dhanl Jcdrsi mdydyd . , . divam ca Burya prthivtm ca 
devtm ahordtre vimimdno ydd 
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This is why the King cannot be allowed to talk at random^ to say what 
he likes^ but only to speak wisely; this is why the Ksatriya^ who is so 
much like a woman in other respects, is said to love wisdom (pannd 
^prajm)^ where she loves ornaments {alarhlcara, A. III. 363). For the 
King is only a true King in so far as he is in possession of his royal art 
or science, in so far as he does not fail of the end {na My ate arthdt)^ 
and does not miss the mark (sddhu hhavati, ndparddliati) ; he is only a 
right {sddhu) ruler in so far as he is governed by 'his aid;, but 
crooked (vrjina) if he is guided not by the truth but by his own 
inclinations: that ars sine scienlia nihil is as true of the art of govern- 
ment as of any other. 

If the Oriental and traditional Monarch is not a constitutional ruler 
whose actions merely reflect the wishes of a majority of his subjects or 
those of a secular minister^ nor King by virtue of any social contract, 
but a ruler by Divine Right, this does not imply that he is an absolute 
ruler, but on the contrary that he is himself the subject of another King, 
as is explicit in A. 1. 109, an echo of BU. 1. 4. 14 where it is affirmed 
that the Law (dharma)^ than which there is nothing higher, is the very 
principle of royalty. We see, accordingly, what ultimate value attaches 
to the expression ^"^King of Kings (adhirdjo rdjndm), and that while 
the constitutional monarch may be controlled by his equals, or even 
his inferiors, the ruler by Divine Right is controlled by a Superior. 

Let us consider the marriage of Indragni in SB. X. 4. 1. 5, where Agni 
is expressly the Sacerdotium (hrahma) and Indra the Regnum (hsatra). 
They say to one another: So long as we are thus, apart, we shall be 
unable to bring forth offspring; let us twain become a single form^^ 
(eharh rupam ubhdv asdva ^ samihavdvahai as in JUB. I. 54. 6 = saha 
ndv astu in PB. VII. 10. 1), i. e. as we should say become one flesh.^^ 
Accordingly, ^‘^They twain became one form ” {eJmm rupam ubhfiv 

Became of one form” suggests the important problem, to what extent the 
Rajasuya endows the King with a priestly character, as in the Roman Imperial 
Rite in which the Emperor kneels before the Pope, who facit cum clericum and 
mitres as well as crowns him (Woolley, R. M., Coronation Rites, 1915, p. 50). 
The problem is not an easy onej but certainly the statement by Keith that “ the 
connection of royalty with priestly rank, if it had ever been a motif of the growth 
of the kingship (in India), had long disappeared before the time of the Sahhitas” 
{Veda of the Blade Yajus Schooly cxiVcxili) , is far too sweeping. 

It must be borne in mind, again, that the Raj asiiya is an “analogous” rite, 
and that every Sacrificer, being reborn of the Sacrifice, the Spiritual power 
{hrahma), is born a Brahman {hrdhmana, patronymic from hrahma), and the 
initiate {dlksita) is for this reason to be addressed as a Brahman, whatever his 
caste may have been ({§B. III. 2. 1. 40) : “ the Sacrifice is the Sacerdotium 
{hrahma), the Initiate is born again of the Sacrifice ... he attains to Priesthood” 
( hrdhmanatdm upaiti, AB. VII, 22-23 ) . 
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abhavatam) y that of the Fire itself^ and thereby brought forth offspring. 
The verses following (5-8) explain that in the concrete symbolism of the 

It is certain that Indra, the archetypal King, functions also as Priest ( hrahmH, 
RV. VIIL 16. 7, 6B. IV. 6. 6. 5) and as Cantor (udgdtr, JUB. I. 22, 2), that he is 
a Prophet (rs-i, KV. VIII. 6. 41 ) and that he is constantly identified with the 
Sun. King Kesin (the Kesin Darbhya of JB. 11. 53, 54, JUB. III. 29, and KB. VII. 
4; cf. BV. X. 136) functions as the Gfliapati of a (mXI. 8. 4. 1)? Weber 

thought this a survival from a former age {Indische Btudien, X. 25,94), but this 
is not acceptable, since whereas formerly only Vasisthas couM function as the 
(TS. III. 5, 2. 1, ^B. IV. 6. 6. 5), now anyone having the requisite knowl- 
edge can be a Brahman and may be addressed as Brahma (^B. IV. 6. 6. 5, XII. 6. 
1. 10), the Brahmanas and Upani^ds thus anticipating the supposedly Buddhist 
distinction of the “Brahman by birth” {hrahmahandhu, CU. VI. 1.1) from the 
Brahman by knowledge, Brahman as hrahmmit. We learn, too, that “ formerly, 
an inveterated king aspersed Ms own son ” (Comm, on ^B. XIII. 8. 3. 19 where 
“the ksatriya asperses the hsatriya/^ cf. Mbh. I. 69. 44, Poona ed., where DuManta 
hharatam . . . yauvardjye ^hhyasecayat) , a practise that seems to have survived 
in Siam in connection with the very important rite of the Tonsure of the Heir- 
apparent in which the King, impersonating giva, “ poured the contents of the 
great chank shell upon the head of the prince” (H. O. Quaritch Wales, Siamese 
State Ceremonies, 1931, p. 130). In the Mahd^Covinda-Sutta the King himself 
asperses the Purohita (D. II. 232) ; and it was probably by an aspersion that the 
King exercised his own powers of “quickening” {sava) , -when he bestowed acces- 
sion honours on the eleven members of his court {sendnl, purohita, mahip, etc.) 
who are called the “Eecipieiits of Decorations” {ratninah, ^B. V. 3. 1. 12, — not 
to be confused with the “Seven Jewels,” saptd rdtnd, of a Cakravartin, RV. V. 1. 
5, VI. 74. 1, BD. V, 123, although the categories partly coincide). Hocart points 
out that the “quickening” of the Ratnins is a ritual deification: it will be ob- 
served that excepting the Queen there are ten male Ratnins, and these with the 
King himself are presumably the “ eleven Gods on earth ” of RV. 1. 139. 11. 

Furthermore, in the Act of Homage, the King is addressed as Brahma and 
identified with Savitr, Indra, Mitra and Varuna, i. e. priestly as well as royal 
deities, the Brahman taking a seat below him (TS. III. 5. 2. 1, 6B. IV. 6. 6. 5, BU. 
1.4. 11) : while according to Manu (VII. 2 f.) a Ksatriya ■who has duly received 
the “sacerdotal sacrament” {hrdhmam , . . samsMram), i. e. has been initiated 
andasperged, is a substance compounded in some measure of Indra, Anila (Vayu), 
Yama, Arka (Sun), Agni, Varuna, Candra (Moon), and Vitte^a (Kubera), and 
is like the burning Sun, so that “ no one on earth can look at him who is a great 
in human form” {mahatl devatd . . . narardpena) , 

^n the other hand PB. XVIII. 10. 8 expressly reserves the Sacerdotium from 
the Regnum, and innumerable texts sharply distinguish the Sacerdotal from the 
Royal functions; it is much rather the Sacerdotium that exercises both (Brhaspati 
as fighting priest, RV. passim), than the Regnum. It is evident that the installa- 
tion of a King does not dispense with his or the kingdom's need of a priesthood. 
That the King is the Sacrificer (yajamana) and Lord of the Sacrifice {yafhapaU) 
does not mean that he normally performs or conducts the rite, but that he is the 
patron who institutes, pays for and defends the Sacrifice on behalf of his people. 
He is “the Supporter of Rites” {dhrtavrata) , and as such he may not say or 
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Mre-Altar, Agni is represented by the Golden Person (purusa) and Indra 
by the gold plate {rukma) that were deposited, and which represent the 

do anything or everything, but only what is correct [sadhu ) ; he and the ^rotriya 
(indoctrinated Brahman) are the two “Supporters of the Rite” {dhrtd'DrataUt 
SB* V. 4. 4. 5) , Indra is typically vratapd, “ Fidei Defensor ” ; cf. RV. X. 61. 7 
where “the effective gods produced the Sacerdotium [Irdhma), and made the 
Land’s Lord [vdBtospdtim) , the Guardian of the Rite (vratapdm)J* 

The difficulties are best resolved by recalling that the Priesthood and the King- 
ship correspond to Sky and Earth, who were originally One, but departed from 
one another as soon as their unity had been consummated {HY. passim, TS. V. 1. 
5.8, V. 2. 4. 1, BU. III. 8. 9, etc.). In the same way the King is assimilated to 
and identified with the Priest (as Arjuna is sometimes identified with Krsna in 
Mbh.) for the duration of the nuptial Sacrifice, but, just as in any other Sacrifice, 
“becomes again what he really is” when the rite is relinquished, thus returning 
from divinity to humanity, satya to anrta (VS. I. 5 and 11.28, ^B. 1. 1. 1. 4-6, I. 
9. 3. 23, III. 6. 3. 21, III. 9. 4. 1, IX. 5. 1. 12 )y It is, in fact, explicit, that having 
put off his Royalty and become a Brahman, the King in turn abandons this 
Priestly character : “ when he concludes, he assumes his Ksatriya character, call- 
ing to witness Agni, Vayu, and Aditya (the cosmic Purohitas) that ‘Now I am 
he who I am’” (AB. VII. 22) ; it is then “not actually and evidently” (na . , , 
pratyaksam) but only symbolically and in an occult manner {paroksam) that 
“the Ksatriya assumes the form of the Sacerdotium” {hrahmapio rupam upani- 
gacchati) and therefore only transubstantially that he can partake of Soma 
(AB. VII. 31 ) ; cf. JUB. 1. 40. 3 where, not withstanding that the Voice (vdo) 
is the indispensible support of the Sfiman, “ It is by no means by the Voice that 
the priestly office is performed, but in an occult way ” (j)aroX;ae?ia) , i. e. mentally, 
in accordance with the injunction ydjadhDa , . . mdnasd, RV. VIII. 2. 37, cf. TS. 
VI. 1.4. 5, KB. VII. 4. In any case, that the King does assume the Sacerdotal 
character, however temporarily and in whatever manner, makes it impossible to 
say that “ the connection of royalty with priestly rank had long disappeared.” 
All we can say is that hardly any trace of any actual exercise of Brahmanical 
functions survives in the Brahmanas. 

Just as the King assumes a Priestly character which he again relinquishes, so 
“In that he is aspersed {abhisicyate) in the Rajasuya, he ascends to the world 
of heaven, (but) if he did not descend again he would either depart thither 
beyond human beings (i. e. he would die) or would go mad” (PB. XVIII. 10. 10), 
a condition of equal application to any other Sacrificer (TS. VII. 3. 10. 3, VII. 4. 
4.2, AB. IV, 21, etc.) ; the ritual deification which prefigures an effective deifica- 
tion post mortem — cf. Harsacarita 215, devahMyaTh gate narendre, “Now that 
the King has assumed his Godhead,” i. e. has died, and the representation of 
Kings as deities in funerary chapels— would be presently fatal, as is indeed 
implied by the rule: “No one becomes immortal in the flesh” (®.X. 4. 3.9). 
The royal Sacrificer’s Himmelfahrt is nevertheless of profound significance: for 
the descent, a sort of comparable to the Buddha’s at Sankisa, and to 

Plato’s return of the Philosopher to the Cave, is “by that stairway which, save 
to reascend, no one descendeth” (Dante, Paradiso, X. 86-87). It cannot be won- 
dered at that in D. II. 227, where Brahma Sanamkumara (“ The Eternal Youth,” 
i. e. Agni-Brhaspati, devdndm brahma, cf, AV. X. 8. 44 dtmdnam . . . ajdraih 
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Person in the Sun, and the Solar Disk itself, respectively (ef. BIT. II. 3. 3 
for an analogous distinction in terms of the “ pupil ” and the “ white ” 

yUvanam) appears in the Tavatimsa heaven amongst the Thirty -three Devas 
beside whom he takes his seat (and with whom he thus consorts , each of 
them experiences a beatitude which is compared to that of “a Ksatriya King 
whose head has been aspersed {muddhavasitto, — aspersion beginning from the 
head, IX, 4. 1. 15, etc.) and who as soon as he has been aspersed {adhund^ 
hhisitto) experiences a sublime enthusiasm and sublime contentment”: for the 
King’s relation to his human hrahmd is precisely that of the several Devas to 
their common Brahma, cf. note 4. That the Regnum is only temporarily set above 
the Sacerdotium in the Act of Homage (TS. I. 6, 10 and V. 4. 4. 9-13) is also 
apparent from BU. 1. 4. 11, where we are told that the Sacerdotium was one 
simply in the beginning, and as such did not manifest omnipotence (?m . . . vy~ 
dhhavaty with implication of vibhava in the sense of dominion,” cf. note 28 and 
vibhiiti in BG. X. 40). That (One) manifested a more resplendent form {^reyo 
rdpam, cf. RV. X. 31. 2 ^r^yamam ddhsam^ “power and glory”), that of the 
Regnum, even the Devas who are Dominions {Jcsatrdn% cf. TS. II. 3. 1. 4 varundm 
va4 rdstrdin), viz. Indra, Varuna, Soma, Rudra, Parjanya, Yama, Mrtyn, I6ana.* 
There is, accordingly, nothing above the Regnum {ksatrdt pdram nusti) : in the 
Rajasuya the Brahman pays homage to the Ksatriya from a lower position; he 
expressly glorifies the Regnum (ksatrd e^d tad ydso dadhdti) . But “the Saeer- 
dotium is the source of the Regnum, so that even though a ruling King attains 
supremacy {paramdidm^ like Varu^a’s in !§B. V. 3. 3. 9 ) , he finally {ant aids, i. e. 
when the Rajasuya is ended) leans upon {upamSrayati) the Sacerdotium as his 
source, and if he (the King) injures him (the Brahman), he is striking at his 
own source, and he becomes the worse {pdptydn hkavati), having injured his 
superior” {dreydnsam). Sankara is clearly right in saying that the “glory” 
and “ supremacy ” are references to the Act of Homage at the enthronement, but 
that when the rite is relinquished it is the King who “ gives precedence ” to the 
Purohita, whose designation itself purports “ Praepositus.” 

Texts, of course, abound, in which the relative inferiority of the King to the 
Priest is affirmed. The Brahmans are not Ms subjects, “ their King is Soma ” 
(TS. I. 8. lOd, V. 4. 2. 3): everything here is “food” for the King, but he 
himself is “food” for the Brahmans (!§B, V. 4. 2. 3, Sn. 619; Kaus. Up. II. 9); 
Soma’s throne is borne by four men, but the human King’s only by two, since 
Soma rules absolutely all {asyd sahft sdrvasyeste) but not so the other (^B. III. 
3.4.26) ; the Brahmans are not committed to the Ksatra, whose “rod” (danda) 
is not for them, while they on the other hand have a “ counter-rod ” {pratidanda) 
that can he used against him or any of his subjects (PB. XVIII. 10. 8), i. e. the 
power of the curse or excommunication, the case of Kahusa, who was for a time 
the King of the Gods, providing an example (Hopkins, Epic Mythology^ p. 130). 

That the King is inferior in Merarchy to the Priest is emphasized by Oldenberg 
(Die Religion des Veda, 1894, pp. 375, 376) and by Weber {Indische Btudien, 
X. 160 and “ tiber den Rajasuya,” K. Akad, W-iss., Phil.-Bist. KL, 1893, p. 118). 
Oldenberg (p. 376) speaks of the priesterliche Prestige, welches schwach ent- 

* With some changes of name, this oetad is doubtless to be identified with the 
oetad of king-making deities mentioned in note 11. 
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of the solar and microeosmie eyes) ; that Agni is represented by the 
baked (i. e. mature) material of the Altar and Indra by the " un- 
baked half-baked/^ immature) material^ whereas when the Fire is 
blazing this distinction disappears^ the whole is fired and fiery (cf. 
^"^It is this Agni that he thus kindles by these two^ the Irahma and the 
Icsatra/’ SB. YI. 6. 3. 15). Thus Indra becomes of one progenitive form 
with Agni^ the form of the Sacrifice itself^ from which the Sacrificer is 
to be reborn, the Fire being a womb (agnir vai devayonih^ AB. II, 14) 
into which the Sacrificer inseminates himself ( JB. 1. 17, etc.) and from 
which the Priest brings him to birth {yajfuid devayonyai prajanayati, 
AB.IIL19). 

wiekelte konigHche Individualitaten koeli tiberragte/^ while Weber Rajasuya,” 
p. 118) remarks that ^‘Bas scharfe Brangen auf die Unter^viirfigkeit des Konigs, 
welche die Barstellung des Ait. Br. durchzieht, fehlt in Epos ” and refers to the 
‘‘nnbedingte Nothwendigkeit, das ein Konig einen Purohita (Hauspriester) habe 
(die Gotter essen sonst sein Opfer nicht) und denselben nnterthanig nnd gehor- 
sam sei.” Weber’s fehlt in Epos reminds us that the Temporal Power in India, 
as in Europe, gradually freed itself from its originally legitimate status of agent 
{kartr) of the Spiritual Authority, and that as remarked by Rhys Bavids in 
Dialogues 2. 267, note 1, with reference to the position of the King as described 
in the Maha-Govinda-Sutta, “a king was of lower rank then than now.” This 
last is the same as it would be to say that Satan was of lower rank before Ms 
fall than after the assertion of his independence. How different from our own 
are the traditional values of feudalism may be seen in the fact that the slave was 
once regarded as the superior of the hired man: a colleague of mine, while living 
in Persia remarked to a messenger, ‘‘I suppose you are the Sheikh’s servant,” 
and received the proud answer, No sir, I am his slave We have learnt to 
confuse servility with loyalty and rebellion with freedom. In fact, Le service 
h^reditaire (serfdom) est tout S, fait incompatible avec I’industrialisme actuel 
et o' est pourquoi il est point sous des couleurs aussi somhre^^ (Hocart, Les Castes, 
1938, p. 238, italics mine). 

Vrata is operation ” {vratam iti karma ndma, Sayana on RV. X. 57. 6) and 
like karma with primary reference to sacrificial operation (ef. Lat. operari=!= 
sacra faccre) as is explicit in 1.1.1. 1 and 1.9.3. 23 where vrata ^ yajna. 
Operation is twofold, “interior” {guhya) and “exterior” {dvir). These two 
“ operations ” are essentially those of the Sacerdotium and the Regnum in divmis. 
As That One the deity is “idle” (avrata, ef. nd . . . vgabhavat in BU. I. 4. 11, 
and apravartin in CU. III. 12. 9 and Kaus U. IV. 8), or, as this is expressed in 
TS. I. 5. 9. 5, “The operations are mingled at night, the better and the worse lie 
down together” [sdrh M udktath vratdni srjgdnte, sahd ireydns ca pdph/fins 
cdsdte) ; but when “proceeding to the sacrificial part” [yapiiyam hhdgwm emi, 
RV. X. 124. 3) “supremely operative” [vradatama, RV. VIII. 44. 21) . 

Yrdtya implies the potentiality of operation. Brahma, the ’brahma, is then the 
“ One and only Vratya,” the source of the brahma and ksatra proper to Brhaspati 
and Indra, who becomes the Lord {Udna) on whom all beings attend, and arming 
himself with Indra’s bow “ covers up the hostile brotherhood ” ( dpriyam bhrdtr- 
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The Upo's ydfio^ is effected again in TS. V. 2. 4 where there is union 
(samiti, sariinivapma) of the two Agnis, viz. “ Agni that was before and 

vyam) and “ pierces Mm who hates {dvisdntain)^ AY. XV. 1. 5-6, XV. 3. 10, XV. 
10, 3-6, cf. IV. L 3. Otherwise stated, the only Vratya is Vayii/^ is the Gale 
of the Spirit that blows from the four quarters as the Kings Indr a, laana, Varuna 
and Soma and from above as Prajapati ( JUB. III. 21. 3) ; or Prana-Prajapati, 
the Breath {Prasna U. II. 7). Thus the unmanifested Brahma enters into the 
worlds as Priest and King, as Agni-Brhaspati and Indra; he is the archetypal 
“ Guest and King whom his satellites wrelcome with the cry “ Here comes 
Brahma!” ( BU. IV. 4, 37 ) . His welcome is a kind of Bajasuya. It is natural, 
then, that the throne {dsandi) prepared for the Vratya in AV. XV. 3 should re- 
semble Brahma’s in Kaus. U. I. 5 and Indra’s in AB. VIII. 12, and likewise the 
Buddha’s throne in the early iconography, for all these are “ Guests ” to be 
welcomed as Kings. 

Vratya in the plural as, then, by analogy an epithet that can be applied to any 
Brahman considered as a manifestation of Brahma, or equally to any alien guest 
who is qualified by nature to be received into the Aryan fold and inducted into 
the Aryan operations {drya rraid, RV. X. 65. 11): we see that for the Aryan 
householder or King to address the stranger as a “ Vratya” (AV. XV, 10. 1-2, 11. 
1-2, 12.1-2) is to pay him the highest honour and to say in effect: “We are 
altogether your servants.” Thus the tradition of hospitality is based on meta- 
physical principles, hospitality is a rite, the guest is a living symbol of the deity. 
It becomes understandable, also, why it is that a guest may be feared as well as 
honored: it is an enemy that comes to be received as a friend, a Varuna whom 
one receives as a Mitra; the, “ welcome ” is in any case a “pacification” {ddnt% 
from sam) and is a “quieting” analogous to that of the ^amitr who gives the 
quietus to the sacrificial victim, — it should not be overlooked that the proceeding 
deity is, in^fact, himself the Sacrifice (RV. X. 13. 4, X. 81. 5, SB. passirtt, etc.). 
This is especially clear in KU. 1. 7 where the Brahman guest is called a “ Fire ” 
and tasya . . . mntim refers at the same time to the extinction of the “ Fire ” 
and the pacification of the “Guest,” as in TS.V. 1.6. 1 where “the waters are 
pacifications, and with these pacifications he quiets Agni’s burning-anguish” 
{dpo vai sdntdli, ^dntdhhir evdsya iucam samayati, sucam corresponding to the 
“ sharpness of the fire-flash ” contrasted with the “ meekness and light ” in 
Behmen, Three Principles^ XIV. 69-77) ; cf. the extinction or pacification {§dnti) 
of the Fire in PB. VIII. 7. 8, and the value of santi in Pali Buddhism where the 
extinction or pacification of the fire of life is the same as Kibbana. Bamsam in 
Mbh. is both to “ kill ” and to “ make peace with,” since in “ making peace ” we 
put an end to the enemy and generate a friend; it is logically impossible to make 
“ peace with an enemy,” whom like Varuna w^e can only approach when we have 
made him a friend ” { mitrakrtya ) , and this passage from enmity to friendship 
(cf. the double entendre of hostis), like all other transitions, is the death of 
w^hat w^as and a birth of wdiat is. In BG. VI. 7 where the empirical self has been 
“overcome and pacified” {jita prqsanta), pra^dnta has all the values of “sacri- 
ficed,” “made sacred,” “made holy,” as in the ritual Sacrifice itself, where the 
Sacrificer is identified wuth the victim and called a “ self-sacrificer ” {dtmaydjt, 
^B. XI. 2. 6. 13, cf. I. 8. 3. 18, etc., and Manu, XII. 91). 

This digression has been necessary to an understanding of vrata, a word that 
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the one (now kindled) in the Fire-pan, who hate one another {vi . . . 
dvisate), incidentally a wery significant statement of the natural opposi- 
tion of the Conjoint Principles. Their union is effected with the marital 
formula of TS. IV. 2. 5.1 Be ye united, of one intention, loving one 
another (sdrnitam sdmhalpetkam sdmpriyau). ... I have conformed 
your minds, operations and wills {sdrh vdm mdnunsi smh vrata sdm u 
cittdny d^haram). ... Be ye unanimous, sharing one home, for our 
sake (bhdvatam nah mmmmm sdmofcasau), cf. EV. V. 3. 2h, X. 65. 8, 
X. 191, and AY. III. 8. 5. The last words ^^Be ye unanimous, etc^^ 
occur also in TS. I. 3.7 where they are used for the union of the Fire- 
sticks, equated with Pururavas and TJrva^i as parents of Agni-Ayus. 
With this marriage of those ^^who hate one another/^ cf. EV. X. 191, 
and Ay, III. 30 "^^Let not brother hate brother {md bhratd- Ihrataram 
dvisat) ... an incantation (br(dima^ m virtue of which the Gods are 
neither sundered from nor hate one another ” (n^ viydnti no ca vidvisdte 
mithdh), of which the application is alsoi to husband and wife” (piH, 
jdyd)y i. e. Sky and Earth, the Father who separates from his Daughter 
(EV. X. 61. 6 these ^‘^Two worlds” that go apart from one 

another ( AV. III. 31, 4 mme dyavdprthivi itdh ; TS. V. I. 5. 8 imau loJcau 
vy aitdm^ V. 2. 3. 3. dyavdprthim . . , viyati; AB. IV. 27 tau vyaitdm ; 
PB. VII. 10. 1 tau viyantauy etc.)* 

This union of mutually antagonistic principles, the former ” and the 

latter,” i. e. elder and younger, is essentially that of Varuna with Mitra, 
for Thou, Agni, art born as Varuna, and it is as Mitra that thou art 


can only be rendered correctly by operation,” and equated with Jcarma; it should 
be added that all occupations are traditionally sacrificial rites, cf. EV. IX. 112- 
1-2 where the vocations of the priest, the carpenter, doctor, and fletcher are all 
equally vratdni. We can now understand the full meaning of samvrata which is 
quite literally that of ** cooperative,” and that of pativratd, a “devoted wife”; 
to use a later word, the “ wife,” the “ royal ” partner, is to act as sahadharminiy 
a partner in the fulfilment of the Eternal Law, which as smdharma becomes the 
Law of his own Vocation; the analogous dnuvratd in AV. XIV. 1. 42, TS. 1. 1. 10, 
and JUB. 1. 54, 6, and implied in the Arthaidstra I, adhy. 9, “ The King should 
obey {anuvarteta, i. e. should he anuvrata with respect to) the Purohita, as is 
a pupil to his master, a son to a father, or a serf to/ his feudal lord” {svdmi)^ 
and as might have been added, as is a wife to a husband whom she should “ love, 
honor, and obey.” Contrasted with these cooperations, the alternative of other 
and independent operation (anyavrata) would be satanic (EV. X. 22. 8, VS. 
XXXVIII. 20), cf. AB. II. 5 where “instigated by the Mind the Voice speaks 
[manasd vd isitd vdg mdati), but what she utters absent-mindedly is of the 
Asuras and not acceptable to the Gods” {ydTh hy anyamand vdcam vadati asuryd 
vai sd vdg adevajustu; the “Mind” here being the sacrificial Maitruvaruna, i, e. 
the hralimd, and the “Voice” the hotr, functionally feminine). 
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kindled ” (EV. 3. 1).^® It is the formerj^ ehthonic (purisya — budhnya)^^ 
Agni that is Varnna^ and not Mitxa/^ which is as nincli as to say amitra, 

That the marriage of the two Agnis, ksatra and Irahma, in TS. V. 2. 4 is a 
union of mutually antagonistic principles, reflects the natural opposition of 
Saeerdotium and Regnum and natural antagonism of the sexes. “What pertains 
to Mitra does not pertain to Varuna” (6B. III. 2. 4. 18) ; “The ksatra takes no 
delight in the hrahma, nor does the Irahmavarcasa delight in the ksatra (^B, 
XIII. 1. 5. 2. 3) ; amoris sive dilectionis radix et causa est similitude (Ecclesi- 
asticus XIII. 19), and as Eckhart adds, E converse vero dissimilitudo est causa 
odiL The natures and functions of the Saeerdotium and the Regnum, like those 
of man and woman, are distinct: the marriage is a reconciliation that reflects 
their transcendental unity (“Agni is both Mitra and Varuna,” RV. VII. 12. 3; 
“ Brahma both hrahma and ksatra/' !§B. X. 4. 1. 9 ; Christ “ both King and Priest,” 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum, TJieol. III. 31. 2 ad 2). Weber was thus essentially cor- 
rect in speaking of the marriage formula with which the King and the Priest are 
united in AB. VIII. 27 as “ eine alte, solenne Formel, welche die innige Zusam- 
men^ehorigkeit der confrahirenden Theile zu maskiren bestimmt ist ” {Xndiseke 
Stu^n, V, 160; italics mine). The very word mithunam implies a “clash” of 
contraries, and mithyd is “false” as being “contrary” (to the truth). 

For the marriage of mutually ‘ antagonistic principles cf. AV. III. 8. 5 “I bend 
together your minds, operations and intentions, ye who are of contrasted operation, 
these of yours I bend together” (sdm vo mdnmisi sdm vratd sdm dkUUr namd- 
masiy ami ye vivratd sthdna, tdn vah sdm namaydmasi) . This is primarily, no 
doubt, addressed to Sky and Earth; in a hymn “for supremacy” {sraisthye) it 
would be applicable to the analogous Irahma and ksatra. The wording is closely 
related also to that of TS. IV. 2. 5. 1 and RV. X. 65.*8 and X. 191. 

At the same time the kindling of Agni is the quickening and resurrection of 
Varuna: Agni becomes “his father’s augmenter” {vdrdhanam pituh, RV. 1. 140.3 
and thus his “father’s father,” pitus pitd, RV. VI. 16. 35), the Son reproducing 
the Father whom he displaces. The two Agnis of our texts are the one that 
“falls” (dies) with Soma and Varuna (=Cyavana) in RV. X. 124 {agnih somo 
vdrunas te cyavante) and the one proceeding as God {devdh) from the No-god 
{ddevdty i. e. from the asura pitry now Deus ahsconditus, mura devay like Praja- 
pati, jiryd murah in PR.XXV, 17. 3) from the non-sacrificial to the sacrificial 
part [ayajniydd yajniyam ’blidgdm emi) and who with a view to immortality 
{prapdsyamdno amrtatvdm) abandons {jdhdmi) the Titan Father, choosing 
{vrndndh) Indra; cf. RV. IV. 26. 7 where Indra abandons {ajahdt) the senile 
deities {mdrdhy sc, devdh) y VI. 47. 17 where Indra rejects his former friends, who 
do not follow him, and seeks others, VI. 59, 1, “Your parents, foes of the Gods, 
Indragnl, are smitten down, and ye survive,” and X. 69. 10 where Agni, the 
Youngest, vanquishes the Ancients, though they were friendly. The abandonment 
of the Father by Indragni corresponds to that of Cyavana in JB. III. 77. The re- 
versal of the kingdom {parydvard rd^tram) in RV. X. 124 is reflected in TS. VI. 
6, 5 where Varuna is the type of the banished king and Indra that of the one in 
power, and the offering is to free oneself from what pertains to Varuna, for as 
in RV. X. 124. 8 “ the people who elect a King stand aloof in horror from Vrtra ” 
{vido nd rdjdnam vrnand Mhhatsdvo dpa vrtrdd atisthan) y incidentally an inter- 
esting reference to the part of the people in the choice of the King; that the 
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unf riend which is of Mitra is not of Varuna^^ (§B. III. 2, 

4. 18)^ ^Hhe Eegnum takes no delight in the Sacerdotinm (SB. XIII. 

reference of ‘^Vrtra” here iS to a nature from whieli as regards its evil the King 
is to be purged, but which as regards its force is to remain in him (just as the 
gods retain the ahimayah of the Asuras), can be seen from PB. XVI. 4. 1-5 and 
XVIII, 9. 6, 7, where Indra puts on the lotus-wreath {pusharasraja) which his 
father Prajapati (i. e. Varuna now succeeded by his son) had had made for him- 
self “for the sake of supremacy” {^resihyaj—it is “wrought of the savor of 
the quarters and all his offspring,” its twelve dowers are the months, it is the 
“royal force” {indriyam viry am) of the Year, Prajapati, Varuna — and “'when 
he put on the lotus wreath, it is the Kegnum, the very form (or aspect) of Vrtra, 
that he puts on” {vrtrasyaiva iad rupam hsatram pratimuncate) , that Vrtra 
whom, as we are reminded in the same verse, he has already slain. The Dragon- 
slayer assimilates the Dragon^s power but hot his malice, and inherits his 
treasure, so that Vrtra says to Indra: “Thou art now what I was erst” (ffi. 
1.6.3.17). 

Thus indeed Indra “supersedes” the father (Varuna, Dyaus, Prajapati or 
Vrtra) whom he has overcome or more strictly speaking “ sacrificed ”; the p^hdo- 
historical legend of his namesake A jatafeatru is another recension of the same 
story. But to think of this “ supersession of Varuna by Indra ” as the reflection 
of some doctrinal “ evolution,” or even to say that “ Varuna was divested of his 
supreme powers by the time of the AV” (Macdonell, Vedio Mythology, pp, 65, 
66) is a misapplication of “historical method” and only displays the mytholo- 
gist's ignorance of theology. For Indragni are liberators above all else: they 
bring forth their people from captivity into a promised land. And every such 
soteriology necessarily transfers the Kingdom, whether by conquest or by a 
sacrificial atonement, from a “ wrathful Father ” to a milder Son, from the God 
ah infra to the God ah extra, in so far as a distinction can be made betTveen them. 
So Christ says : “ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth ” ( Matth. 
XXVIII. 18). What is true for the genealogia regni dei is true in every human 
lineage; the Prince who comes to the throne “ supersedes ” his father (whether he 
has been ritually “despatched” or has died by natural causes) and inherits his 
power (i§B. V. 4. 2. 10), but establishes a new order. In this connection it is 
highly significant that one of the first acts of a new King, celebrating his acces- 
sion, is a release of prisoners from jail. It is thus that Varuna, when his ferocity 
has been appeas’^ed, releases iSunah^epa (BV. I, 24. 11-13). It is also true for the 
“people” that the son “supersedes” the father and inherits his rank, as in 
Kaus. U. 11.15 (10) where if the father who has made the last “bequest” by 
which the transmission and delegation of all his powers to his son is effected 
should recover, he can no more resume these powers than if he were actually dead, 
but must live subject to his son, or as a religious mendicant. The “ supersession ” 
of Varuna by Indra, or rather by the twins {yamau, BV. VI. 59.2) Indragni, is 
an ontological, not an historical event. 

The proceeding Agni in BV. X. 124 leaves himself behind at the same time that 
he goes forth, as also in BV. TIL 55. 7 where “ he proceeds in front and still re- 
mains within his ground ” (dm dgram cdraii Jcseti hudhndh) : “ the Son remains 
within as essence and goes forth as Person . . . the divine nature steps forth into 
relation of otherness . . . other, but not another, for this distinction is rational. 
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1.5.2). The Agnis” are the same as those of TS. Y. 2. 7. 6, 

AB. III. 4 and SB, II. 3. 2. 10^ one whose form is that of Yaruna and 
"deadly to be tonched/^ and the other "whom one approaches, making 
him Mitra They are the Agni " tied np/^ who 

as Yanina may attack the Sacrificer, and the Agni whose " unloosing 
disperses the wrath (mmi) of Yaruna (TS. Y. 1. 5. 9, Y. 1. 6. 1). The 
two Agnis correspond not only to Indra and Agni, Regnum and Sacer- 
dotium, but to the two possibilities of the Sacerdotium itself: for 
"the Purohita is (originally) Agni Yaisvanara of the five wraths^* 
(^panmmmi) and if he be not "offered to, pacified and endeared he 
repels the Sacrificer " from the world of Heayen, from the Regnum, 
might, realm and subjects/^ so that the King is well advised to make 
a Mitra, a " Priend,^^ of him, — " He that is friendly with such an one, 
that King routs him who hates him” {tasya mjd mitram hhavati 
dvimntam apaiddhate) (AB. YIII. 24, 25 and 27).^^ 

— # — 

not real” (Eckliart, Evans ed., 1. 268). Nor is there any inconsistency in that, 
having chosen ” Indra, Agni invites his father Varuna to “ Come forth to be 
the ruler of my Kingdom” (RV. X. 124. 5), for Varuna is Indra (RV.IV.42. 
3) as much as he is Agni, and the Rajasuya is “Varuna’s Quickening,” or 
regeneration. 

Agni is Ahir Budhnya ah infra and Agni Garhapatya ah extra (AB. III. 36, 
KB. XVI. 7, cf. VS. V. 33). RV. abounds with references to Agnfs chthonic ori- 
gins from his “ ground ” [hudlina, e.g. IV. 1. 11. sd jdyata prathamdh . . . hudtinS 
= V. 3. 1 tvdm agne vdruno jdyase ) — ^a “ground” amongst the waters — or from 
the “ rock ” ( adri ) , the “ stone ” ( asman ) , or “ mountain ” ( parvata ) . 

®®In connection with the “fear” and “love” of Varuna it should be remem- 
bered that “Nothing prevents one and the same thing being loved under one 
aspect and hated under another ” (St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol, I. 20. 2. ad 4) . 

Or “five missiles” (Keith) : to be identified, in the last analysis with the 
“five arrows” of Kamadeva, bearing in mind that Love and Death, Kama and 
Mrtyu, are one and the same Person. 

It is not of his own power, but inasmuch as “ God is with him ” that the 
Ksatriya is victorious; he says, accordingly: “I destroy the unfriends and lead 
forth my own subjects with the help of the Spiritual Power” {Jcsinomi hrdhmand- 
mitrdn 'imnaydmi svdm, VS. XII. 82 and iSB. VI. 6. 3. 15), of which RV affords 
innumerable instances in the cooperation of Agni-Brhaspati with Indra against 
the Asuras. We propose to show that the archetype of the Unfriend or Unfriends, 
so often referred to in the texts as “ he whom we hate and who hateth us,” and 
as the “loveless brotherhood” {dpriyam hhrdtrvyam) are primarily and in most 
cases Vrtra-Varuna-Mrtyu and the Asuras generally. In IV. 3. 3 . 5 “ the evil, 
hateful brotherhood” {pdpmdne dvi§aU hhrdtmydya) is explicitly Vrtra; in 
JUB. I. 7. 2 the “ evil brotherhood,” to be excluded “ mentally ” from any share 
in these worlds, can only be, so to say, Satan. He has accomplished the purpose 
of the Sacrifice who “has slain his Vrtra” (TS. 11. 5. 4. 5). So that while it is 
beyond question that the Purohita sometimes assists, or rather enables, the King 
to overcome human enemies, the fundamental conflict is “not against flesh and 
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The marriage in JUB. I. 53-55 is not explicitly one of the Saeerdotium 
and Eegnum, bnt of principles that are their equivalents in other contexts. 

blood, but against the principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world” (Eph. VI. 12). When it is a question of human enemies, 
these are assimilated to the Adversary himself, and the weapons effective against 
him are turned against them: war, from the traditional point of view, being no 
more than any other vocational activity, a merely profane engagement (see note 
72). 

The ** brotherhood ” {hhratrvya) that is synonymous with enmity (and to be 
distinguished from brotherliness, hhrdtrivd, in a favorable sense, EV. VIII. 83. 8. 
cf. X. 23. 7) is, then, the relationship of the Asuras to the Devas, of the Varuna 
who is “not Mitra” but awtfra, Unfriend, to Agni, mitra, the Friend. Varuna 
is Agni’s “elder brother” in BV.IV.1.2: “Turn thou, 0 Agni, thine elder 
brother Varuna toward* the Sun, support of men, the King, support of men” 
{sd hhrdtaram 'odrunam agna d vavrtsva ... . . . ddityarh carsamdhftaih, 

rdjdnam carsamdUftarriy where dditydin is the accusative of the person turned to, 
like md in ^B. IV. 1.4. 4 dpa mdmrtasva). This is only the special case 44;, the 
general rule that the Asuras are the elder brothers of the Devas (BU."ff3. 3 
kdmyasd evd devdliy jydyasd dsurd^; Mbh. XII. 33. 25 asurd hhrdtaro jyesthd 
devdd odpi yaviyasah ) , and of the principle that the “ brotherhood ” of “ those 
who hate one another” is that of the Devas and Asuras (TS. VI. 4. 10. 1). It is 
significant that the root in jye^tha is /yd, with the primary meaning to “ oppress,” 
distinctly preserved in EV. VII. 86. 6 dsti jydydn kdniyasa updrdy “ the elder is 
at hand to hurt the younger” (the reference being to Varuna himself, arpayitr 
in ffi. V. 6. 4. 31): it is, in fact, the rule in folklore that the elder brothers or 
sisters oppress the younger brother who is always the solar hero, or younger 
sister who is always the bride of a solar hero. 

It will be noticed that RV. IV.l. 2 cited above is rather “entropaic” than 
apotropaic, and that d vavrtB'oa, like dpd mdvartasva, is essentially an invitation 
to union, samhdtyai: the opposite of dvrt, to “ turn to,” is vivrt, to “ turn apart,” 
as in EV. VII. 80. 1 vivartdyantim rdjasi “ divorcing Sky and Earth,” and i§A. 
VII. 12 samdMrh vivartayati, “disjoins the grammatical fusion of syllables ” (in 
a samhitd text, the marriage of words being thought of as analogous to that of 
Sky and Earth, and thus life-giving, dyusyay it. Ylll. 11), The “entropy” of 
our texts thus annuls the “divorce” of Sky and Earth, Essence and Nature, that 
takes places at the “ creation,” or rather manifestation or utterance, of the 
worlds, as in EV. VII. 80. 1 where the Light of Dawn “ divorces the conterminous 
regions (Sky and Earth), makes manifest the several worlds ” {mvartdyantlm 
Tdjas% sdmantey dviskrnvattm hhdvandfii vUm), cf. EV. VI. 32. 2 and SB. IV, 6. 
7.9 (we remark in passing that the separation of the conjoint principles by 
Light, usually that of the early-waking or early-kindled Agni, is the motive in 
the equivalent story of Pururavas and Urva&I, ^B. XI. 5. 1. 4, and in that of Eros 
and Psyche), 1 vavrtsvory then, is a prayer for the Asura^s conversion (cf. W. N. 
Brown, “ Proselytising the Asuras,” ^AOR 39, 1919), as in RV. 1. 25 where 
Varuna’s wrath is deprecated and his mercy landed, and AB.III. 4 where Agni’s 
Varunya form is “deadly to be touched (cf. JUB. II, 14) and “one should 


Or possibly, “turn thyself toward.” 
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The marriage is of the Two Worlds, referred to as “ abodes ” (dyatanani) : 
“ In the beginning This (all) was twofold. Being (sai) and Non-being 

approach him only having made him Mitra. ” {mitrakrtyevopasate, cf. VIII. 74, 1 
mitrtim iva priyam^ wliieh is possible inasmiucii as one approaches him, so 
be becomes ” ( ydthu-yathopdsate tad em hhavati, X. 5. 2. 20 ) , In the same way 

“ Soma was Vrtra ” (SB. IV. 4. 3. 4),* “ Soma when tied tip is Varnna and “ say- 
ing, ‘Come forth as Mitra’ {mitro na 4hi) he (the Priest) makes what is of 
Varuna’s nature to be of Mitra’s” {ydd vdruiidih &4ntam maitrdm haroti, TS. VI. 
1. 11. 1-2 ) , as also in ^B. in. 3. 3, 10, quoting VS, IV. 27, where Soma is besought 
to come forth as Mitra {mitro na 4hi) ; that is to say “Have mercy upon us, O 
Lord.” In III. 3. 4. 30 where “ Soma is now of Vartma^s nature,” he is be- 
sought “not to slay our men {dmrahd as in RV. L 91. 19) or do evil”: the 
ritual slaying of Soma himself, essential to his kingship, is called a “slaughter 
of his evil, not of himself ” (^B. III. 9. 4. 17-18) . The Adabhya Soma draught, 
drawn, “ from the tied up Soma, for (his) liberation ” is the symbol of “Praja- 
pati the Liberator” {atimohslnl) and, by analogy, the human Sacrificer and 
Comprehensor, who is no less than Soma himself the victim and has died with 
Soma as such, “is wholly liberated from the evil brotherhood” {dti pdpmdnam 
hhrdtrvyam mucyate, TS. VI. 6. 9. 2 ) : and here it is unmistakeable that the “ evil 
brotherhood ” does not refer to any human adversary but to the Vrtra-Varuna 
nature that was in Soma and in the Sacrificer^s “old man.” 

Soma is not destroyed by his “death,” but “made to go alive to the world of 
heavenly-light,” and in the same way the Sacrificer by his death with Soma goes 
alive to the world of heavenly-light (TS.ih.); furthermore, “he gains through 
him (Soma) this All, and there is no slayer, no deadly shaft for him by whom 
this All has been gained” (^B. III. 3. 4. 9), that is to say he wins the “human 
immortality ” here and “ incorruptible immortality ” hereafter, as explained in 
note 35. 

Although our immediate problem has been that of the identification of the 
“ evil brotherhood,” we cannot refrain from pointing out here that there are the 
closest possible parallels between the Indian and the Christian sacrifices, and 
that the Indian doctrine is not merely like, but, with only the substitution of the 
“Agiii ” for “ Christ ” (a merely nominal difference) ,** identical with that of Rom. 
VI. 5-9: “For if we have been planted together {adycpvTot, for which Liddell and 
Scott^s first meaning is “born with one,” i. e. coborn, sajata^ saypni, and of the 
same parentage) (with him) in the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the 
likeness of his resurrection: Knowing this, that our old man is crucified (sacri- 
ficed) with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
might not serve sin. For he that is dead is freed from sin. Now if we be dead 
with Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him: Knowing that Christ 
being raised from the dead dieth no mox& {jam non moritur na punar mriyate) , 
death hath no more dominion over him.” “Planted together” is of particular 
interest here, and might better have been rendered by “ sown together ” ; we 
recognize the usual symbol of agriculture, in which womb is the field into which 

* As “ Prajapati was Rohita,” AV. XIII. 2. 39. 

** In this connection the etymological equivalence of and ghrta is not 

without interest. 
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(asat) both. Of these two, the Being is the Chant, the Intellect, Spira- 
tion {samarij manas, praiyi) i Hon-being is the Verse, the Voice, 

the man, whether in natural or in supernatural generation, sows himself, and 
from which he springs up again (John XII. 24, Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die^ it ahideth alone, : hut if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit ) . 
Xow, just as the natural insemination is a death and a regeneration (JUB. III. 
8. 10 and 9. 1, etc.), so is the supernatural, where the sacrificial fire is the womb 
and it is inasmuch as the Sacrificer “inseminates himself^' {dtmunam sincati) 
therein that he comes to birth in yonder Sun and is possessed of two selves 
{dvydtman^ JB. 1. 17. 6, cl AB, yi. 29 and AB. VII. 2. 1. 6) , of \vhieh the second 
is, of course, the “new man,” the anydm Mmdnam of ^B. IV. 3.4.5. And just as 
in natural generation the newborn son is a rebirth of the father, so here that 
“other self” of the “new man” is a regeneration of the “old man” that was 
sacrificed (“made holy”) together with the deity, who is the sacrifice. It is the 
“old man’s” evil, not himself that is slain; the “death of the soul” is not a 
destruction of anything but its evil, nothing but the annihilation of what is 
already negative; in the agricultural symbolism it is only the husk of the grain 
that is left behind, not the germ that springs up again. The new man that thus 
springs up is at once the son of the old man and a son of God; and it is with 
reference to the first of these affiliations (both implied by St. Paul’s onJ/i^urot) 
that Eckhart, distinguishing the accidental features of the natural man from the 
essence of the other and new man, says that “He who sees me, sees my child’* 
(Evans, 1.408; Pfeiffer, p. 593). But to see that Self requires other eyes than 
those of the flesh (cl Hermes, XiJ. XIII. 3 and S.1. 23). 

To return to “Varuna and what is Varuiiya”: it is Varuna that seizes 
(grh^ti) the sick man (TS. IL 3.11. 1, V. 2. 1. 3; AB. VII. 15), the Sacrificer’s 
children (TS. VI, 6. 5. 4, MS. 1. 10.2, ^B,IL3.2. 10) and “whatever is seized by 
the Evil One” — or “by evil” — {ydh pltpmdnd grhlto hhdvati, ^B. XII. 7. 2. 17), 
i. e, Indra’s mortal enemy, “the overweening foe” (ahhimati)* of TS. II. 1.2. 5, 
cf. RV. III. 51. 3: and it is inasmuch as he thus “ siezes ” that he is “ the Siezer ” 
{graha, JUB. IV. 1. 7, etc.), an epithet of sinister connotation and a synonym of 
makara = Hdumdra and jhasa- {'^jhas, to injure). It is with the “noose of 
Order” {rtdsyaivd pddena) that one binds {prdtimuhcati) the sacrificial victim, 
and “that cord is Varuna’s” 'Parwnj/a vd esd ydd rdjjuh, iSB. III. 7. 4. 1) . The 
Vedas, e. g. RV. 1.24. 11, 1. 25.1,2, abound with the fear of Varuna and the 
deprecation of his murderous wrath; the wages of sin is death and vengeance is 
his, to repay. In ^A. XII. 21 and 28 we find an amulet worn by the Sacrificer 
“in order that the celestial Varuna {divyo varunah, i. e. Dyaus, vdrwio dyadr 
iva in RV. VII. 87. 6) may not strike fear into him {nainam , . . kanti hhUam) 

. . . and Varuna does not slay him in his pride, neither does the makara, or graJia or 
sisumdra hurt him.” On the other hand, when the peace-offering has been made, 
when the Asura has been “converted” and “made a Friend of,” then it is not 
“Varuna” hut the micota persona of Mitravarunau that accepts the Sacrificer 
(RV. 1. 25. 6): “ By means of Mitra he (the priest) appeases {samayatiy slays, 
sacrifices) Varuna for him (the Sacrificer) . . . sets him free {muhcati) from 
Varuna’s noose, so that even if his life be almost gone {yddt *tdsur hhdvatij not 
Keith’s “ if his life le gone ” hut “ if it he becoming gone ”) he verily lives ” (TS. 


* Cf. “ ahhimdno devo vdrunah/* Sayana on RV. I. 89. 3, Agni and Indra, per 
contra^ are sumanas, RV. passim. 
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Expiration {rc, vac, apana). . . . She, this Verse, desired intercourse 
with (mUhunam) with him, the Chant. He asked her : " Who art thou? ’ 

II. 1.9. 3): and in tlie same way that the royal Saerilieer himself, assimilated 
to Prajapati (the atimoh^inl of TS. VI. 6. 9. 2) , and by means of the barley 
offering, '^delivers his children (subjects) from Varuna’s noose {prajd varuna- 
pasdt prdmuncati) , and those children of Ms are born sound and sinless {td 
asydnamiva dhilhisdh prajdh prdjdyante) , saying: *It is in order that my children 
may be born sound and sinless that I would be quickened’^" {ahMsuye, SB.V. 2. 
4. 2, V. 2. 5. 16), cf. KV. X. 97.16 varunyat , , . yamdsya, pddhUdt sdrvasmdd deva- 
hilhisdt, where the assimilation of Varuna to Tama is unmistakeable, and we see 
also why it is that the Prince must be rehorn to the Kingship, and for what he 
aspires to dominion. 

As to the “ barley-offering ” we learn from KB. V. 3 that when Prajapati’s 
children "have been expressed" {srstdh) but are still unquickened (aprasutdh, 
not viable, not alive, unborn, cf. na jdyante in Avyakta U., VI. 1, JAOB, 60. 349) 
but "are eating of Varuna^s barley" {varunasya yavam caksuh) ^ it is Varuna 
that “ restrains them with his nooses ” ( varuno varunapdsaih pratyamuncat ) , 
and that it is only when he has been "endeared" {prUahf i. e, made a friend, 
mitra) that he frees them from these nooses of Varuna and all evil {varuna- 
pdsehhyah sarvasmdc ca pdpmanah prajdh prdmuncat). Varuna’s barley is the 
"pasturage" {ydvasa) from which they who are like kine without a herdsman 
{gdvo nd . , . dgopdh)^ yet are intent upon (or trust) the Friend {ahhi mitrdrh 
citdsah), escape {wuh, KV. VII. 18. 5-10) : these same “kine, led forth, eat of 
the Ari’s (Indra’s) barley [gdvo ydvam prdyutd ary 6 aksan) ; I have seen them 
as they came forth, (now) in a Herdsman’s care" {sahdgopdh, KV. X. 27.8). 
Varuna’s barley, the food of the unborn, suggests the "flesh-pots of Egypt,” a 
correlation that corresponds to that of Varuna-Vrtra with " Pharoah.” (My 
suggested rendering of citdsah above by " who trust " depends upon the fact that 
vicikitsa is the contrary of sraddhd, from which it follows that to " trust in " 
or "trow on" is a meaning that pertains to Vcif, cf. cetyah in KV. VI. 1. 5.) 

We have elsewhere {JAOB 55.409-410) identified Varuna and the Varunya 
Agni with Ahi-Vrtra-Susna-Xamiici, and these with the Pharoah of Ezekiel XXIX. 
3, " The great dragon that lieth in the midst of the rivers, which has said, My 
river is my own, and I have made it for myself.” Pitdram jahdmi in KV. X. 
124. 4 makes of the Asura Father, who is also the " elder brother" {pitd^ jyestho 
hhrdtd vd, Sayana on KV. X. 20. 7 ) , an " Ahi " in the sense of JB. III. 77 yad 
ahtyata, tad almmm ahitvam: and actually, the prior and fiercer form, which 
Agni abandons when he is kindled, is an Ahi (Ahi Budhnya, AB. III. 36, KB. 
XVL7, Ahi Dhuni, KV. 1.79.1). 

Varuna and Vrtra derive alike from Vvr to "cover" and "restrain" {Niruktaf 
X. 3; Grassmann, Worterhuch; and cf. KV. VI. 75, 18 uror vdrlyo vdrunah^ VII. 
82. 6 where Varuna prd vrnotif Sayana’s gloss on KV, I. 89. 3 “ vrnoti svaktyaih 
pdsair dvrnotUi, rdtry ahhimdno devo varunah/^ and GB. I. 7, as Varuna) : 

i. e., inasmuch as Mitra is the Day and Varuna the Night, the Darkness (TS. II. 
1.7.4, TB. 1. 7. 10, cf. Madhava on TS. 1. 8. 16. 1 ), i. e. “Evil, Death” (TS. V. 
7. 5. 1, AB. IV. 5) . " Nous sommes ainsi amenes k assimiler Varuna, non pas aux 
vainqueurs des demons, mais aux demons eux-m§mes . . . c’est Faspect sdvfere de 
la divinite, que so nom accuse par avance" (Bergaigne, La religion vSdique, 
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She answered: ‘1 am She’ (saham asmi). ‘Then, indeed, am I He 


III. 115) : “ The epithet asura is . . . specially applicable to Varuna” (Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, p. 24), as is that of Deva to Savitr. 

It is in connection with the withholding of the waters by Varnna and their 
release by Indra that the assimilation of Varuna to ^usna and Vrtra is most 
apparent; we must not be confused by the fact that, when associated with Mitra, 
Vanina becomes a rain-god.” It is to Varuna that stagnant waters pertain, 
for they are “seized” igrMta) by him as their graha, while it is the flowing 
waters, “living waters,” divine and fit for sacrificial use that Indra frees from 
Vrtra (TS. VI. 4. 2. 3, IV. 4. 5. 10, etc, ) . The opposition of Indra to Vai'una 
and the assimilation of the latter to Vrtra are conspicuous in AV. III. 13. 1*2 
where the waters “go forth together {samprayatih) when Ahi is smitten {dhau 
. . . hatd). . . . When sent forth by Varuna (ydt presitdh vdrunena) . . . then 
Indra obtained you” {tad dpnod indro vah) and it is evident that Varuna only 
releases the waters when he, AM, has been smitten. Another, and rather re- 
markable evidence for the equation Vrtra Varuna is afforded by a correlation 
of I. 6. 4. 18-19 (cf. KB.111, 5) with ^B. 11. 4. 4. 1M9. In the first of these 
passages the solar Indra swallows up the lunar Vrtra on the “night of cohabi- 
tation” {amavasya, new moon night). In the last, the light Moon is Varuna, 
the dark Moon Mitra (so called by assimilation, in accordance with ^B. X. 6. 2. 1 
where, in connection with Sun and Moon, it is explicit that the eaten is called 
by the name of the eater) ; and these two being a couple {mithunam) , Mitra (the 
Sun) inseminates Varuna (the Moon). From this it follows also that Vrtra- 
Vanma is Indra-Mitra^s wife ; a conclusion by no means atvariance with Varuna’s 
femininity elsewhere or with the equation of Vrtra and Jc§atra in PB. XVIII. 9. 6, 
and notably in agreement with RV.X. 85. 29 “Potentiality {hrfyd) hath gotten 
feet (i. e., put off her ophidian nature; cf. 1.152.3 and III. 55. 14), and as a 
wife inhabits (d . . . vUate, cf. JUB. I. 33. 6 ddityam pravUati) her Lord” (the. 
Sun). We see again that marriage is a i*econeiliation of hostile principles, in- 
volving the death (and regeneration ) of the enemy as such; that there are more 
ways than one of “killing” a dragon; and that the vajra (thunderbolt) being 
a “ shaft ” of light, and “ light the progenitive power ” (TS. VII. 1.1.1; princi- 
pium motus et vitae, Witelo, Lid. de mtelUgentUs IX, etc.), the piercing of Vrtra 
is also a fertilisation, to be equated with that of the “lightning-smitten ” Semele 
by 2?eus. 

The Varuna into whose maw the Seven Rivers flow (RV. VIII. 69. 12 ) is the 
Varuna that lies in wait against the current of the river, to seize the Sacrificer^'s 
children (the subjects of the King) (TS. VI. 6. 5. 4), the “ Infanticide ” {Msu- 
mdra or -mdrin) , Indra's enemy, who lies against the current with yawning jaws 
ready to seize the Saerificer himself, and must be appeased (PB.VIII. 6. 8, XIV. 
5. 15; JB. 1. 174, III. 193) : the dessication of this same ^isumara by Indra, who 
forces him upstream (cf. the apotropaic punalisardm in AV. IV. 17.2 pratiJciilam 
in X. 1, 7 and in AA. XII. 30) onto the dry land where he “is left, as 

it were” {Mna iva, cf. JB. III. 77 cited above) and his subsequent resurrection 
when he praises Indra who then enables him to return to the sea (JB. III. 173), 
as in the “ Flood Legend ” Manu rescues the tiny Jhasa and enables it to return 
to the sea (^B I 8.1. 6), and as in the Alexander legend (see Ars Islamica, I, 
1934, pp. 177-178), narrates in other words the inveteration and rejuvenation, 
death and resurrection, of Gyavana, Prajapati, Varuna. 
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{aham amo ’smi ) / he replied. What ‘ She ’ (sa) is and what ‘ He ’ {ama) , 

KotaTple for Yaru:^a’s eoiineciion witlx death is the fact that the creaking of 
the axle of the bodily vehicle is a sign of death (BU. IV. 3. 35), and when the 
axle creaks, this “is Vanina of the evil voice*" {dtirvdk, TS. VI. 2. 9. 1; cf. JUB. 

I. 52. 8) : that he is addressed as “sweet-voiced” {suvdk) is “to pacify him” 
{sdniyaiyil,) and corresponds to the “making him Mitra” in other contexts. It 
is an Asura that speaks in the creaking axle (^B. III. 5. 3. 17), a Raksasa that 
infests the ear (TS. V. 2. 2. 3), whereas AgnVs ear is silent (RV.I.74.7). It is 
repeatedly stated that what is “ill-sounding” {apadhvantam., JUB. I. 52. 8, CU. 

II. 22. 1) pertains to Varuna; and this agrees with the distinction of knatra from 
hrahma as that of the toneless (cacophonous) rc from the chanted and har- 
monious soman. Whatever is inauspicious, inadequate, or evil is referred to 
Varuna (TS. VI. 6. 7. 3; cf. VIL 3. 11. 1 yd *smdn dvesti), or to Trita (RV. VIII. 
47. 13, 14) who as Agni ah infra, the Varunya Agni, is Varuna (RV. VIII. 41. 6), 

If Agni and Soma “when constricted” {upanaddha) are of Varuna*s nature, 
this agrees with the close connection of nooses {pasa), bonds {haddha, daman), 
and knots (granthi) with Varuna. Thus the knot is inauspicious and distinctively 
Varuna*s (^B, I. 3. 1. 16, V. 2. 5. 17, etc.), the “ untying of Agni ” is a dissipation 
of Varuinia*s wrath (TS. V. 1. 6. 1) : while on the other hand Indra is the arche- 
type (cf. JIBOA., Dec. 1935, pp. 5-6) of that Mahavira, Jina and Tirthakara 
(“ Great Hero,” “ Conqueror ” and “Ford-finder”: for the last epithet cf. RV. 
VII. 18. 5 where indro gddhdny ahrnoi, and further references in W. ISf. Brown, 
Walking on the Water) whose followers are expressly Nirgranthas, “Freed of 
the Knot,” surely that “knot of Susna’s that Indra resolves” {vi sdsnasya sdm- 
grathitam . . . viddt, RV. X. 61. 13), the Gordian knot that Soma is enjoined to 
untie in RV. IX. 97. 18, and all those knots that are called “ Knots of the Heart.” 
Kow what is it to be freed from the knot? In the first place, to be released from 
Varuna’s noose so as to be born and to receive a name and shape {7mmarupa), 
But this is only a loosening, not an unloosing of the knot; for names themselves 
are knots (AA. 1.6), and “everything here is gripped by name” {ndmna . , . 
grMtdm, ^B. IV. 6. 5. 3 ) . To be wholly “ freed of the knot ” is to be released from 
“ name and shape,” and to have “ gone home ** ( Mund. IT. III. 2. 8 ndmarupad 
vimuktah pardtparam upaiti divyam; Sn. 1074 ndmakdyd vimutto attliam paleti). 

The foregoing is far from exhaustive of the material relative to Varuna's evil 
nature, i. e. to the Divine Majesty, or Wrath of God, considered apart from the 
Divine Mercy, to the Divine Darkness considered apart from and as opposed to 
the Divine Light, to Non-being and Unreality as logically distinguished from 
Being and Reality. It has been shown what is the nature of the “ hostile brother- 
hood ” from which the Regnum in alliance with the Spiritual Authority redeems 
itself in the Sacrifice. 

We must, at the same time briefly indicate that the whole conception is re- 
versible, for what is “ night ” from the human point of view is “ day ” from that 
of the sage (BG. II. 61), what seems untrue or unreal to men is true and real 
to the Gods, the way to heaven is countercurrent, the via affirmativa in which 
the aspects of deity are distinguished must be followed by the via negativa in 
which they are all one. Love and Death are one and the same power, and to one 
who knows how to approach him, “making him a friend** {mitrakrtya) , he is 
the friend, Mitra as much as he is Varuna, and we can ask impatiently: “When 
at last shall we come again to be in Varuna?” (RV. VII. 86. 2) ; love casting 
out fear. 
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that makes ^ Chant ^ (sdman)^ and this is the quiddity of the " Chant/ 

^ Nay/ said he^ ^ for thon art my sister, forsooth/ She then continues 
to woo her brother, who at last consents (which is, of course, the happy 
ending to the abortire wooing of Yama by Yami in EV. X. 10)/^ 

is the usual hermeneia of saman. “That they (He and She, Sky and 
Earth) united {sametya) and brought forth the Chant is the quiddity of the 
Chant” (JUB. 1. 51.2, AB. III. 23, etc.). “He” [ama) is in various contexts 
Agni, Vayu, Aditya, Candra, hrmn, pram sat, saman; and “she” 

{sa), lyam (Earth), Antariksa (Air), Dyaus (Sky)^^ — ^the three “domains” — 
nahsatrani, sukla, apdna, cahsus, ^rotra (cf. BU. I. 4. 17), asat, re (JUB. I. 
53, CU. I. 6, 7, etc.); and all these are aspects of the Sacerdotium and Eegnum 
respectively. 

JUB. in terms of Sky and Earth, brother and sister, supplies the “happy 
ending” to Yama’s abortive wooing by Yarn! in EV. X. 10, where, for example, 
anydm icchasva . . . pdtim in verse 10 eorresponds to anyatra mithunam icchasva 
in JUB. I. 53. 6. “Yama’s” rejection of “Yami ” represents only one side of the 
mutual * horror ” of one another felt by the conjoint principles, divided ah extra, 
and because of which “she” shrinks from “him” as often and as much as he 
from her, at the same time that each desires the other. All this pertains to the 
archetypal “psychology of sex.” The pattern of Indian ontology — itihasa as 
puravrttapratipadalcam or srstipratipadakam hrdhmanam, Sayana on ^B. XI. 5. 
6.8, i. e. the hhdvavrtta hymns of EV. — is immeasurably less multifarious than 
has been supposed by those who consider “ only the names ” (S. 1. 11). In the 
last analysis, “The Mother and the Father and the Child are this All” (^A. 
VII. 15), “this Earth is the womb of Everything” (SB. IV. 1.2. 8), Eve is the 
“mother of all living” (Gen. II. 20). The stories of Siva and Parvatl in the 
Kumdrasamhhava, and that of Purtiravas and Urvasi in the Vik^'amorvaH are 
just as much as the legend of Yama and Yami versions of one and the same 
Liebesgeschichte Himmels. 

Who then are Yama and Yami? We propose to show that they are not sui 
generis, but Sky and Earth, Day and Night, Indragni, the Asvins, the Sacer- 
dotium and Eegnum, dampatl and all other dvandvas. As a preliminary to this 
argument we must point out that “Yama” alone means “twins” (du.), i. e. 
Yama and Yami, just as Sama is Sama and Ec, Prajapati mams and vde, Agni 
both hrahma and ksatra, and patipatn% oi\q in the single androgynous Person be- 
fore their schism: and that duals such as pitarau, mdtarau, srasdrd are no more 
than jCimayah in EV. X. 10. 10 necessarily couples of one and the same sex but 
nearly always pairs of opposite sex, “ father and mother ” (cf. dampatl) , brother 
and sister,” etc. Thus in EV. III. 54. 7 where Sky and Earth are svdsdrd, 1. 185. 5 
where they are svdsdrd jdmt pitror updsthe, and 1. 159 where they are explicitly 
a Father and a Mother, whose respective natures are those of manas, “ Intellect,” 
and svatavas ~ daksa, “Power,” having a progeny {praju) , but also referred to 
as mdtdrd, “parents,” and as jdmt sdyonl mithund sdmokasa, “uterine twins, 
consorts cohabitant”; it is obvious that swsdnl and jfnni can only be “'twin 
brother and sister,” and at the same time impossible not to recognize the Yama 
and Yarn! of EV. X. 10. 4, 5 paramdm jdmi tan nau . . . garhhv . . . ddmpaiL In 
EV. VIII. GO. 1 the reference of mdtroh is not to Agni's “ mothers ” but to Ids 
“ parents,” the hresticks, wkich are always thought of as male and female and 
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Wlien the consummatioii is about to take place^ the ‘well-kDown words of 


may be addressed as Partravas and Urva^i, and similarly in PV. VI. 49. 2 that of 
is not to " two young mothers ” but to Father Sky and Mother Earth. 
In PV. VI. 59. 2 Indragni are hlirdtar^ . , \ ynzmaHl which can be taken to mean 

twin brothers ” from one point of view, but equally “twin brother and sister” 
when the relation of hrahma to hsatra is emphasized ; the in the same verse the 
iMhamrnma mt usual “parents” but “two mothers, here and there” 
on whom Indr^ni are begotten by their one Father {these “mothers,” Sayana’s 
Aditi and Earth, are Eckhart's “Mary ghostly and Mary in the flesh”). It is 
strange that much of this, should have been overlooked by Hopkins {JAOB 16. 
cxiyi) and others who, while always ready to render pitarau and matarau by 
“parents” (m. and f.) invariably render auasdrd by “sisters,” regardless of the 
fact that the relationship of Sky to Barth is never that of sister to sister or 
brother to brother, but that of brother to sister, father to daughter, and husband 
to wife.'' 

Yama, who is regularly identified with Agni, may take Agni’s place as coborn 
twin {yamo ha jdta indrei^a saha, Nirukta, X. 21), Indra then clearly replacing 
Yarn!, Earth, as Yama’s bride (SB. VII. 2. 1. 10, “Yama is Agni, Yami the 
Barth”), quite in agreement with AB.III. 38 where “Indra is This (Earth) . . . 
the King of Beings is This (Earth),” and AV. XIV. 1.48 where the Earth is 
Agni’s bride. 

The A§vins, another pair of twins, may be only another form of the two pairs 
already mentioned and collated. It can hardly be doubted that the Alvins, twins 
“ born here and there, one of ye Sumakha’s lordly conqueror, the other Subhaga, 
son of Sky ” (iheha j at d . . . jipidr vdm anyaJp sumakhasya stirir, divo anydh 
suhhdga^ putrdh, PV. 1.181. 4), must be identified with the twins Indragni 
“whose mothers are here and there” {ihehamdtard, PV. VI. 59, 2), and of whom 
one in his capacity as Mahavira and Jina is certainly “ Good Makha’s conqueror ” 
(or Sacrifieer, Makha being the Sacrifice, and silrih implying Maghavan; see the 
fuller references in JAOS 55. 377-382), and the other as the Sun certainly “ Good 
Bhaga.” That the Alvins ride in a common chariot {rathyeva . . . yamd^ PV. 
II. 39. 2, samdndyojano hi vdm rdthah, 1.30.18) again suggests Indragni {sard- 
tham tasthivdhsd, PV. 1. 108. 1, samdne . . . rathe, VI. 59. 5 ) and likewise Krsna 
and Arjuna (BG., cf. note 4). That the Asvins are referred to in PV, II. 39. 1 
and 3 as “two Brahmas” {hrahmdna) and as “two ^akras” {sakrd, cf. Wirukta 
XII. 1, rajdnau} may well be an allusion to Indragni who are both “priests” 
{mdro hrahmd, PV. VIII. 16. 7, cf. IV. 6. 6.5, JUB. I. 45. 1) and both “ kings ” 
{mdrd mi dgnt . , . vajrind . . . devd, PV. VI. 59. 3, etc.) ; the emendation cakrd 
for the sakrd of PV. II. 39. 3 is quite unnecessary, however plausible in view of 
PVX. 10. 7 where Yama and Yami are “two wheels” (i. e. Sky and Earth, Day 
and Mght, Manas and Vac, as wheels of the cosmic and sacrificial chariot, cf 
PV. 1.30. 19, VIII. 89. 4, AB. V. 30, 33, JUB. 1. 20. 3, III. 16. 1-2, II. 3. 3. 12, 
etc. ) . The Alvins are again sakrd in PV. X. 24. 4-5, where Sayana is absolutely 
right in referring samict, “the conjoint” (Sky and Earth), to the A,^vins them- 
selves and in saying that nirdmanthatam, “ye churned” has for its object an 
implied agyiim^, that they thus bring Agni to birth is “at the prayer of the 
Joyless” {vimada), i. e. “for the sake of Atri-Vimada” {dtraye . . . vimaddya, 
PV.I.51. 3), ci. Trita's (Agnfs, trito giihyena vraUna, PV. 1. 163. 3) appeals to 
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the marriage formula are uttered, I am ‘ He,’ thou art ' She ’ ; thou 

Sky and Earth in RV. 1. 105, and Trita in the womb (RV. X. 46. 6) : that is to 
say, then, at the x^rayer of Agni himself, as yet unborn but longing to be born, 
eager for the sacrificial role and choosing Indra for his ally, as in RV. X. 124. 3, 4, 
In RV. VI. 11. 1 where Agni is besought to "turn hitherward” (d * . . vavrt^dh) 
Mitravaruna, the Alvins, and Sky and Earth, these are not six different essences 
but three aspects of one pair; that the same deity may be referred to in one 
and the same context by different names, as was observed by Hopkins, Mp, Myth, 
p. 82, could be amply illustrated from RV., e. g. I. 32. 5 where vrtra^ vyamsa, and 
ahi are not three different persons, and X. 62. 11 where the manu of a is the 
sdvarni of b, the reference being to Vivasvat^s son by Saranyu's savar^m, and by 
the same token to the Manu Vivasvati of RV. VII. 52, 1. If RV. III. 54. 7, speak- 
ing of Sky and Earth as “ brother and sister ” {svdsdrd — ^like Zeus and Hera — ) 
goes on to say that "they call each other by conjugal names” [hruvdte mithu- 
ndni ndma) — dvandvandma, as Sayana says— these can only be any or all of the 
names appropriate to any pair of "mates” {mithund) or any of the "pairs of 
opposites” {dvandvdni) such as the two chariot wheels, or day and night, or 
well-done and ill-done of Kau§. U. 1. 4; in other words, just such dual names 
as are descriptive of the Alvins in RV. II. 39, names that are equally applicable 
to Sky and Earth, Yama and Yami, or Saeerdotium and Regnum, or any other 
twin couples. In RV. II. 39 the Alvins are compared to many such “ pairs,” of 
which some {cakravdkd, ddmpaU) are expressly and others {grdvdndf akst, vdia^ 
ostkau, and ksdmd = dydvuprtMvi) parabolically of opposite sex. Sakrd can as 
well be “King and Queen” and "two Kings” (this holds equally for rdjdnd in 
RV.X. 61.23, where the reference is to Mitra and Varuna who are, as we shall 
show, related to one another as man to woman), Akst "two eyes,” suggest the 
Sun and Moon, divo . . . akst in RV. I. 72. 10, respectively the god- world and 
man-world ( JUB. III. 13. 12), or again Indra and Indrani (^B. X. 5. 2. 11-16). 
Grrdvdnd and dsthaUf "the upper and the nether millstones” and "upper and 
lower lip,” are sometimes symbols of Sky and Earth; to which ksdmd in any ease 
refers. Vdtd, "two winds ” or "two breaths,” corresponds to prand, i. e. prdnd- 
pdnaUf in TS. VI. 4. 9. 4, the two breaths that are so often equated with Mitra 
and Varuna, Sky and Earth, and considered male and female; Rao, Elements of 
Eindu Iconography, II. 543, speaks of a personification of the ASvins as prana 
and apdna. An equation of the Alvins with Sky and Earth, Yama and Yami, 
hrahma and ksatra, suggests a sexual differentiation at least in principle. In 
this connection it may well be significant that the Egyptian Zodiacal " Twins,” 
who correspond to the G-reek Dioscuroi with whom the Alvins have often been 
equated, are explicitly and iconographieally of opposite sex (Wallis Budge, Gods 
of the Egyptians) , 

That the Alvins are regularly " saviours ” (mwcau, raksitdra, tdrake) from 
bonds and fetters {haddha, pS^a)— RV. II. 39. 6, AV. III. 7. 4, JB.III.74, etc.— 
is their function as “physicians,” because of which they are in need of purifi- 
cation (TS. VI. 4. 9. 12) ; just like the conjoint principles Sky and Earth, etc., 
whose elaborate purifications are described in JUB. I. 50-57 where it is impossible 
not to recognize that they are Yama and Yami. RV. 1. 109. 4 invokes Indragni 
as "Alvins,” and we see no more reason to explain this away by saying that the 
word means only "horsemen” in this context than to argue that in RV.X. 61. 
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art ^ She/ I am She cooperating with Me {sa mam ariuvrata 

M-’IO, wliere ilgni and India, Priest and King are called n&satyau, anything but 
the “ Aivins "^ is meant. KV. VII. 72. 3 identifies the Ailvins with Sky and Earth 
by apposition (rddasi dhimyemS . . . ndsatya, cf. VI. 11. 1 ndsatya dydvd , . . 
pfthi'Dl) . 

There is a side of the problem connected with the birth of the Alvins, to which 
we have so far merely alluded. We must bear in mind that the word Yama 
means “twins,” and therefore as Sayana clearly states, means Yama and Yami. 
Kow Yama is born of the Sun (Vivasvat; in Mbh. XII. 208. 17, Martanda) and 
Tvastr’s daughter Saranyti, who forthwith made off (RV.X. 17. 1), This is evi- 
dently the same thing as the birth of Yama and Yarn! from their “parents” in 
EV. X. 10. 5, viz. from “the Gandharva in the Waters and the Maid of the 
Waters ” {dpyd . . . yom ~ Apsaras — Sara^yii) of EV. X. 10. 4. The Gods con- 
cealed the Immortal (bride) from mortals is another way of saying that she 
disappeared, as aforesaid; and they made her “like” or “double” {savarna) 
who bore the Alvins, and we are told that Saranyfi deserted “both mates” {dvd 
mithund, EV. X. 17. 2, an indication I think of the Alvin's opposite sex, cf. EV. 
II. 39. 2 ddmpatwa; but cf. Whitney on AV. XVIII. 2. 33 and Griffith's version of 
EV. X. 17. 2). In BD. VI. 1G2 Yama and Yami are twins, Yama the “elder” 
{jyayas) : Saranyu bears them, and then expressing [srstva) a woman “like” 
herself, entrusts the couple {mithunau) to this pseudo-Saranyu and herself makes 
off in the form of a mare; unaware of the deception, Vivasvat begets Manu 
(Manu Vaivasvata, EV. VIII. 52. 1 ; Manu Savarni, EV. X. 62. 9, 11 ) on the 
psendo-Saranyu, and then, realising what has happened, pursues the mare and 
begets the Ai^vins, whose equine designation is thus explained. 

We have thus to do with two, or three, pairs of “ twins ” ; for Manu, “ Man,” 
is as much as “Adam” a syzygy, and becomes the father of mankind by his 
“daughter” Par^u (“Eib,” EV.X.85.23) or Ida (^1.8. 10, etc.). The other 
versions of the story are discussed by Bloomfield {JAOS 15. 172ff.): the most 
noteworthy point in some of these is the term “shadow” {ohdya) used instead 
of the word “likeness” {savarnd) ; in VP. III. 2 also, this “shadow” is the 
mother of Manu Savarni. 

The expression “ Shadow ” is significant, and enables us to make some interest- 
ing comparisons. In GB. I. 3 Brahma, having expressed the Waters, “ sees Ms 
shadow in them” {tdsu svmh chdyam apa^yat), and his seed falls and is “sup- 
ported” there; cf. the birth of Vasistha in EV. VII. 33,11 and that of Vamadeva 
in PB. VII. 8. 1, where paryapa^yatdm corresponds to chdydm apa§yat. The 
“ Shadow ” in the Waters is evidently the same as the Apsaras, “ she who moves 
in the Waters.” There are remarkable parallels in Egyptian and Greek mythology. 
The Egyptian Zodiacal “ Twins ” mentioned above are the children of the solar 
i§u or Tern (Amen-Ea), whose “Shadow,” who is also Mother-Earth, is Ms wife 
(Budge, op, ait,, 1. 87 f . and 11.315). The Greek Centaurs, who are certainly 
“ horse-men,” are the children of Ixion (whose solar and, like Vivasvat's, mortal 
nature, is indicated by the fact that he is hound to a revolving ivheel, — a hhava- 
cakra) by a “cloud” in the “semblance” {simulacrum) of Juno or Hera (see 
citations in Cook, Zeus III. 74 f., especially Myth. Vat. 3.4, 6 lesion Junonis con- 
jugum petiit; ilia nulem in specie $ua ornamt, cum qua Ission coiens centauros 
genuit). 
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IMtva), let us twain generate progeny {prajah prajanayavahai) ; come, 


ISTow it can hardly be donated that all these births of diiferent mothers, one 
immortal and the other a likeness or transformation of the first, are really the 
divine and human births that are predicated in various ways of every solar hero, 
e. g. Heracles, Agni, Buddha, Mahavira, Christ; of whom Heracles, son of Zeus 
by Alemene, was made a legitimate son of Juno; Agni is passim) ; 

Buddha was born of Maya who had been made “in the likeness of the other"’ 
{Lalita Vistara, Lefmann p. 27, L 12), i. e. born of “ Maya the daughter of Maya ” 
(AV. VIIL 9. 5), i. e. of Aditi (Mother Earth) daughter of Aditi (mother of 
Gods), RV. VIII. 55. 2, and it is to be noted that Maya “like every mother of a 
Bodhisattva” died early, that is, deserted the child, who was fostered by Paja- 
pati; Mahavira, conceived by a hamTtcwf was born of a khattiymu; while, as 
Eckhart says of Christ, “his birth of Mary ghostly was more pleasing to him 
than his birth of Mary in the flesh.” It will be observed that the temporal and 
eternal mothers are generally named alike, or in any case are alike. It is then 
in agreement with an established pattern that Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastr 
and to be identified with Surya, and her counterpart or transformation, are 
represented to be the immortal mother of Gods (Yama-Yami) and the mortal 
mother of the Alvins (who were “not originally” Gods) and of “Man.” Con- 
sidered from this point of view the births of Yama (Yama-Yami) and that of 
the Alvins, who are respectively Sky and Earth ah intra and Sky and Earth ah 
extra, are not really, but only logically, two different births. 

The whole story of Vivasvat and Saraiayu is thus only a specialised variant 
of that of the Spiritual Person {atman, purusa) whose “ two halves ” {pati-patnl) 
are to be equated with Yama-Yami == Agni and Earth in j§B. VII. 2. 1. 10, and 
with the Egyptian Zodiacal “ Twins who are of opposite sex and are called the 
“two halves” of the one solar deity (Budge, loc,^ cit,), of which two halves the 
“wife” after giving birth to “Men” {manu^yah, patronymic of Manu and thus 
“the children of men”) reflects that “He produced me from himlblf, forsooth” 
{mdtmana eva janayitvd, i. e. “I am his daughter ”), conceals herself (cf. Oypria 
8, where ITemesis “ dislikes to lie in love with her father Zeus ” and flies from 
him, assuming forms of fish and animals; and Heracleitus ApJi, X, “Xature loves 
to hide ” ) ,* and becomes a cow, a mare, “ and so on down to the ants,” the 
Spiritual Person {dtman, ptirwsa ) — whom she cannot elude-— assuming corre- 
sponding forms and engendering corresponding offspi'ing (BTJ. 1. 4. 1-4). The 
theme survives in folklore in ballads of the type of “ The Twa Magicians ” (Child, 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Boston, 1904, no. 44 ) in which there occur 
such lines as “ Tlien she became a duck, And he became a rose-kaimed drake,” 
and there can be no doubt that the “ two magicians ” are ultimately the Mriyinl 
(Sky and Earth, may in and mdyd) who couple and bring forth the Babe (Agni) 
in RV, X. 5. 3, and equally the Mayinl Hasatyau (Alvins) who are Agni’s kindlers 
in RV. X. 24. 4-5, cited above. 

It will follow from all that has been said above that IV. 1. 5. 16 is essen- 
tially correct in saying that the P Alvins are manifestly ( or exoterically, ah 
extra) Sky and Earth.” If Yaska in turn explains them in more than one way, 

* Hence, as Meister Eckhart says, “ to find Nature as she is in herself, all her 
forms must be shattered.” An imitation of natural forms is not an imitation 
of Nature.” 
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let us consort” {eU sambhavivahai ) They became the Viraj (“Who 
knoweth her mithnmtva? AV. VIII. 9. 10) and “brought forth 
(prajanwyatam) ‘Him who glows yonder’ (the Sun, the Sama; the 
“ Golden Person ” of JUB. 1. 48. 8) ; they ran apart (vyadravatam— 


as Sky and Earth, Sun and Moon, Day and Night, or as Two Good Kings (mruktd 
XII. 1, ef. XII. 10), this hy no means implies, what Maodonell suggested, that 
“ even the oldest commentators were puzzled as to what the Alvins were ; on 
the contrary, the alternatives are valid examples of the “ conjugal names by 
which, as we have seen, the Alvins can be explained.” If we too cannot distin- 
guish sharply between the three pairs of conjoint principles that are born of the 
Sun and Saranyu, Gandharva and Apsaras, whether as reality or shadow, this is 
not because we are “ puzzled ” but because the distinction between the Twins in 
divinisj the cosmic twins, and the parts of the human syzygy is one of nature and 
not of essence. All these pairs are types of the Sacerdotium and the Regnum, 
Cf. SB. X. 4. 1. 5, Agni and Indra, Sacerdotium and Regnum speaking, ekam 
rupdm uhhdv asava, ‘Met us twain become of one form” (with a view to pro- 
creation), ef. our “be made one flesh.” Banibhu, like eJco hJiU is to “be unified 
hence both expressions have a marital significance, but can also mean to “die,” 
marriage implying the fraws-formation of the second party, by assimilation. 

®®The word viraj (from raj, to “shine” and “rule,” metaphysically coincident 
notions) is analogous to vihhdsa, “shining forth” and to sri “diffusing radi- 
ance ” ; any such shining being necessarily also a vihhava, i. e. an extension of 
being in various directions, and thus “omnipresence”; whence also vihhuti as 
“ power ” ( cf . “ proceed ” and eiova-ia, “ authority ” ) . Furthermore, “ light 

is the progenitive power” (TS. VII. 1. 1. 1 and VIII. 7. 1. 16), cf. Witelo, Lib, 
de intelligentiis, IX, Luo? in omne vivente est principium motus et vitae. There 
can be no wonder that it is said of the Viraj (to be equated with ^ri and Greek 
Hecate, e/caros meaning “ far-shooting,” certainly with reference to “ shafts of 
light”) that “he who gets the most thereof becomes the chief” {dresthah, also 
“m.ost glorious,” i§B. XII. 6. 1. 40), cf. AB. VH. 15 “Behold the Sun’s Fortune” 
{suryasya pasya sremdnam). She is “the kingdom, the power and the glory ” 
by which a Ruler rules. Viraj, then, as §ri, is identified with Indrani “the Per- 
son in the left eye,” Indra being the Person in the right eye ( BU. IV. 2, 3 ) ; * their 
place of union is the heart (ib., and ^B. X. 5. 2. 11), and it is there in the heart 
(whether in our own heart or at the heart and capital of the external kingdom) 
in “ sleep,” i. e. the restraint of the sense powers, which are thus “ possessed ” 
(as a King possesses his Fortune) that one becomes as it were a Great King and 
mover-at-will in his own realm (BU, 11. 1. 17, 18, cf. BG. V. 13). 

In our context, to which the text of AV. VIII. 9. 10 “ Who knoweth her pro- 
genitive-duality {mithunatvdm) 2 is so pertinent, ef. AV. II. 36. 3 where the 
wife “should rule” {vi rajatn) her house, the Viraj is evidently (like ^ri) 
rather feminine than masculine, and corresponds to the Viraj of AV. VIII. 9 and 


And CU. IV. 15 etc. That in ^B. HI. 1. 3. 11, 14 Susna or Vrtra are the Person 
in the eye is to be understood in connection with the fact that Indra is now what 
Vrtra was (^B. I. 6. 3. 17) . For the Person in the eye cf. also Plato, Alcihiades 
1. 133 and Philo, 1. 15. 
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:§B. IV. 6. 7. 9 vy ha dravata)y (she) saying : He hath come into being 
from me’ (mad adhy whence the expression ^Honey-son’” 

(madlm-pidra) . In the preceding version of JUB. 1. 50. 2^ the Two 
Worlds ” are explicitly Sky and Earth, and it is the Gods who call upon 
them to unite {sametam, cf. EV. X. 24:, 5 aimvan devdh punar d vahatad 
Ui)^ and the reluctance of the Sky is his horror ” of her {so "sdv asyd 
abiJ)hatsaia) y and it is only after elaborate purifications that they unite 
(sametya, converse of viyarddy etc,, elsewhere), and engender the Solar 
Chant. 

That the marriage of the two Agnis, the former and the latter, who 
hate one another,” should be that of Mitra and Varuna is in perfect 
agreement with the common doctrine that Mitravarunau form a progeni- 
tive pair (mithunam) , a syzygy of conjoint principles, in which Mitra is 
the male and Varuna the female partner, an opposition ” or polarity ” 
which is that of Bay to Mght, of Light to Darkness (TB. I. 7. 10. 1 
maitrdm vd dhah vdruyi ratrih, etc,), Eeferences to Mitravarunau as 
prdndpdmu (or pranodmau) and as hrahmalcsatrau are too many for 
separate citation. More explicitly in PB. XXV. 10. 10 and SB. II. 4. 4. 19 

Mitra inseminates (retah sincati) Varuna,” and in SB, XII. 9. 1, 17 
Varuna is the womb {yoni), Indra the seed (retas), and Savitr the 
progenitor {retasah prajanayitf) , an obvious allusion to the Varunasava 
and the birth of Indra; Varupa, in other words, being Savitri, and as 
such the mother of the solar Indra. In Mbh. XII. 319. 39 Mitra is 

10 where she is at once ‘^This^^ (Earth, World) and that Nature (natura 
Tiaturans) from whom all things milk their specific qualities. 

In TS. IV. 5. 4 Sky and Earth are respectively the svaraj and the viraj (cf. 
CU. VIII. 25. 2 svaraj and miyardj), approximately Empire or Autocracy and 
“Vice-royalty’^ or “Kingship”; and it is, of course just in this sense that the 
supremacy of the brahma is related to that of the Icsatra, 

Our text may also contain an allusion to the Viraj which is the Nourishment 
{anna) produced by the Sacrifice (JB. 1. 233, 234, ef. II. 82) ; and the probability 
of this is increased by the fact that JB. I. 233 speaks of an excess of the Yajua 
over the Viraj as a fault, the phrase virdh ndtiyastavya suggesting the tdm 
samhhavann atyaricyata of JUB. I. 54. 7 where it is evident that it is only when 
this unconformity has been corrected that “they became the Viraj.” 

e. “He has been born as my son”; whereas in BU. I. 4, 4 “He has be- 
gotten me of himself,” i, e. “I am his daughtei',” cf. note 24. Both are correct 
propositions, and both serve as the ground for the mother’s withdrawal. The 
rebirth of the father as the son is in accordance with the Indian and universal 
doctrine of progenitive reincarnation and consequent consubstantiality of father 
and son; the wife who bears a son becoming thereby the husband’s “second 
mother” {jananl yunah, AB. VIL 13, cf. Mbh. I. 68. 47 [Poona ed.]). 
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purusa and Varuna prahrtL^^ The same relations snbsist when the names 
of Mitravarniiaii are replaced by the terms apam and para brahma 
(mahad-irahma, brahma-yoni) as in BG. VII. 5-6 and XIV. 3-4 where 
Ersna sets the embryo in the Great Brahman, his own 

Higher Xatnre (prahrtim pardm, I e. '"Xatura Xatnrans, Creatrix 
Universalis,, Dens the womb {yoni) of all and whence is the becoming 
of all things, saying also that ^-1 am the father that bestows the seed^^ 
{bljapradah pita). It is accordingly quite in order that so many of the 
terms expressing the relations of Mitrdvarumiu^ should have a sexual 
connotation. Abhigantr^ for example, like Latin cognoscere and Greek 
ytym<TK<i>y Sanskrit jm and English ^^know^^ Jacob knew his wife^^), 
has an erotic value that is even more evident in ,§B. IV. 6. 7. 10 where 
what is uttered by Vac is literally a conception fathered by Manas 
{manasd abMgatam) . The invitation npa mdvarta.sva sdmsrjdvahai (SB. 
cited above) corresponds to the marital mam anuvratd bJiutvd . • . 
sambhavdvahai of JUB. I. 54. 6 and the marriage formula of AV. XIV. 
2. 71, I am He, thou art She; I am the Harmony, thou the Words; I 
am Sky, thou art Earth. Let us twain here become one; let us bring 
forth offspring {dmo "Mm asmi, s& tvdm, sdma "Mm asmy" fk tvdm, 
dyaur ahdm, prtMvt tvdm; tdv ihd sdm bhavdva, prajdm a jmaydvdliai)^ 
echoed in that for the marriage of Sacerdotium and Eegnum in AB. VIII. 
27, discussed below. In the same way in SB. X. 4. 1. 8, in connection with 
the union of Sacerdotium and Eegnum, here represented by IndragnT, 
ekam rupdm abhavatdm . . . prdjanayatah corresponds to tau virad 
bhutvd prajanayatam with reference to the union of the Two Worlds. 

Amongst the syzygies to which we have referred it is that of the Two 
Worlds, Sky and Earth {dydvdprthiv% Zeus and Gaia), the universal 
parents upon whose harmony depend the prosperity and fertility of the 
entire universe, which is chiefly taken to be the norm and archetype of 
all marriage. Thus the samiti or samsrsti of brahma and Icsatra is, in 

-®We have already (note 4} called attention to the assimilation of Mitra to 
Manas and of Varuna to Urva§i in HV. VII, 33. 11 where the designation of 
Vasistha as ‘Hhe son of Mitra and Ysivujia {maitra'um^na) can only mean 
that a mithunam of Mitra and Varuna has taken place, as in PB. XXV, 10, 10, or 
in other words that Urva^i, thus manasa ahhigata, is Vac, In PB. VII. 8. 1 it is 
equally clear that the birth of Varna ** amongst the Gods,” i. e. the birth of 
Vamadeva (the Esi of EV. IV, 1-40), implies that a conjugation of Mitravarunau 
has taken place, which indeed explains the special connection of the Vama- 
devya Saman (Brhad Uktha) with sexual intercourse (vdmadevgam mithune 
protam, CU. 11. 13. 2); cf. BU. IV. 1.6 where Brahma as Manas betakes himself 
to the -woman,” i. e. Vac, and a son like himself is born of her, as also in PB. 
VII. 6 where the father is Prajapati; all these are versions of one and the same 
Ur-mythos. 
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the sense in which the Brahmanas demand in every ritual operation;, a 
conjunction {mUlmnam) of contrasted forms^ apart from which contrast 
there would he no effective and productive coupling. The spark of 
life is only evoked^ the sacrificial fire is only kindled, the music only 
illuminated when contact has been established between two oppositely 
charged poles, the two ends of the Pole that connects the Altar with 
the Sun, a pole that is fired from above and ^^ lit ’^ from below. 

The relative femininity of Varuna will be all the more apparent if, in 
accordance with “the generally received opinion (Macdonell) that 
Mitra is the Sun and Varuna the (dark) Sky, the solar “domain,^^ we 
consider the relation of the Sun (Aditya) to the Sky (Dyaus) : for there 
are many texts that refer to the Sun as the husband of the Sky, pdtir 
divdhy as in AV. VII. 21, 1 and XIII. 8. 41,-® and CU. I. 6. 3 where 
“He^^ {ama) is the Sun and “She {sa) the Sky. That “The Sun 
inseminates the Sky^^ {retah Tcrnoti . , , adityo divi, JB. II. 241), that 
He “forms his likeness in the womb of the Sky^^ {suryo rupdm Icrnute 
dydr upastliBy EV. 1. 115. 5), are no more than paraphrased in the words 
“ Mitra inseminates Varuna/’ cited above from PB. and SB. It is as the 
Sun that Prajapati unites with the Sky {adityem divam mithundm 
sdmabhavaty SB. VI. 1. 2. 4). Dyaus is conspicuously feminine in JUB. 
III. 4. 5 f. where “ The Great with the Great, the God with the Goddess, 
Brahma with the Brahmani united” (ma/im mahyd samadhaiia, dew 
devyd samadJiatta, irahma hrdhmanyd samadhatta) y the text (as in §A, 
1.6) going on to explain that the reference is to the union of Agni, 
Vayu, and Aditya with Earth {iyam em maM)y Air (mtariJcm) and 
Sky {dyaus; Irdhmam implying, of course, “daughter of Brahma”), 
and that Agni, Vayu and Aditya are the “ Threefold Brahma ” (verse 11, 
tad Irahma vai trvvrty cf. Mil. IV. 6). To this “ Threefold Sovereign ” 
correspond the “Threefold” (trivftam) World of EV. X. 114. 1, the 
“Three Bright” Eealms (usra ... tisrdh) that Brhaspati reveals in 
EV. X, 67. 4 == usds tisrdh in VIII. 41. 3, and the “ One-syllabled ” Voice 

As implied by the Anukramani to AWII. 21, mantrohtatmadevatpamt the 
Sun is here the Universal Spirit {atmd jdgatas tasthiXsa^ ca) of RV. 1.11.5.1, 
the Herdsman of RV. VII. 60. 2 ... rUrasya sthaMr fdgataS ca gopd^ 

cf. note 34), the Universal Lord and Husband {tsmiarh pGiim, 

Sayana svdminam) of RV. I. 89. 5, the “multiple one ’’ (u is who 
“ plays the man ” {patyate, Sayana abhigaochati, cf. Mitra, brahma, as abhigantr 
in IV. 1. 4. 1) to all that is in motion or at rest {ejad dhruvdm, RV, III. 54. 
8), and Parjanya of RV. VII. 101.6: in other words, the divine Eros, Gandharva, 
Brahma to whom the whole creation is feminine, for “ All of us are the wives of 
one Lord, it is for Him that we shall adorn ourselves ” { ham sab hdrl eka 
bliatdra, sab hoi tan karai sihgdra, Kabir) ; just as considered individually the 
body is “the sensitive image, daughter and bride” of the soul (V. da S, Pinto, 
Peter Bterry, Puritan and Platomst, pp. 166>167). 
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whose three parts, distinguished by Prajapati, are these worlds, as 
explained in PB. XX. 14. 2-5. 

Dyaus is feminine in some twenty Vedic contexts; the apposition 
d^aur aditih (Grassmann, “der Himmel bildlich als Mutter”) may be 
noted in X. 63. 3, where Aditi is the “ Vac, Aditi by name, in whom 
may Savitr quicken the Law {dharma savisat) for us ” of TS. I. 7. 7. 1. 
This implied equation of Dyaus with Savitri (the form again implying 
" daughter of,” cf. the relation of Varuna to Savitr in §B. XII. 9. 1. 17 
cited above) is explicit jn JUB. IV. 27. 11, 12 « The Sun is Savitp, the 
Sky his daughter . . . this is one coupling” {aditya eva savita, dyaus 
sdvitn ... tad ekam mithunam), as likewise in §A. 1. 5. Savitri, 
" daughter of Savitr,” is the same as the Surya Savitri, the Daughter of 
the Sun, given to Soma the King in AB. lY. 7, and the Surya of EY. X. 
85. 9, who is there and in AY. XIY. 2 the type of all brides. In AB. III. 
48 Surya is Dhatr (m.) and Dyaus Anumati (Gayatri, f.). Savitr is, 
again, Prajapati (bMvanasya prafdpatih, EV. lY. 53. 2, etc.), the uni- 
versal Progenitor, and it is as such that he unites with his own daughter 
"whom some call Sky and others Dawn” {divam vosdsam vd, SB. I. 7. 
4. 1 ; AB. III. 33) ; while as Manas (TS. VI. 6. 10. 1, etc.) he unites 

The Two Worlds {imau lolcau, dydvaprthivi, rodast^ hsdmd^ etc.)> celestial 
and terrestrial, essential and natural, were originally one, as is often explicit 
and still more often implied by their ‘‘separation.” This separation from one 
another, which is in order that there may be “room” for a procedure from 
potentiality to act (TS.V. 1. 5. 8, SB. 1. 4. 1. 22-23 ) is variously brought about: 
but that the worlds are separated by the birth of the Sun, by Agni, Indrfigni, 
Light or Lightning, the Axis Mundi {shavtibha) or the Bridge {setu), “by 
Varuna^s operation” or “at the hat of the Imperishable” {aksara.), or at Dawn, 
are only different ways of saying the same thing. 

Their fear or shyness of one another is generally connected with the incest 
motif, presupposed by the fact of their common origin, which makes them father 
and daughter and brother and sister, like Zeus and Hera : where there is “ no- 
duality ” (advaUa)y it is only with his own nature that the Deity ca?i be united, 
and this could be avoided only at the price of dualism. It is, indeed, inasmuch 
as essence and nature are one in divinis that the act of creation has sometimes 
been thought of as auto-erotic. 

We cannot deal at length with the incest motif here (cf. note 27), except to 
remark that the Theotokos is necessarily feminine to God in every possible re- 
lation, as daughter, sister, mother and bride; and to note the Christian doctrine 
as resumed in Dante's “O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son” (Parddiso 
XXXIII. 1 ) and “ Bride of the Emperor of Heaven, and not bride alone but sister 
and most beloved daughter . . . existing in him in true and perfect fashion as 
if eternally wedded to him ” {Convito, III. 12) ; that is to say, in the same way 
that Prajapati, the Progenitor, “had Vac alone as his own,” whom he only 
separated from himself as a mother of whom to be born (PB. VII. 6; XX. 14). 

' In ancient Roman Law the wife was said to stand to the husband in fiUae loco. 
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with Vac (passim), who is again the daughter (VS. XV. 38^ SB. VIII. 
1. 2. 8) as well as the mother of whom he is horn (PB. VII. 6) The 
Snn is thus beyond any question male to the Sky : Bergaigne^s Avant 
tout les autres elements males il faut placer le ciel lui-meme is only 
true with the reservation male du ciel est le soleil” (La religion 
vedique,L 4: and 6), 

The relationship of Sun to Sky discussed above is the same as that of 
Vayu to Air and Agni to Earth (which last is also that of Yama to Yarn!;, 
SB. VII, 2. 1. 10) : the ratio is by no means peculiar to the upper 
world/^ but to all Three Worlds/^ and to ail the pairs in any of these 
worlds; the relationship is "universal/^ As was also implied in JUB. 
III. 4. 5 1, cited above^ the Three Gandharvas or Lights^, Agni, Vayu, 
Aditya (the Persons of the Vedic Trinity/^ and the Universal 
Lights of the Fire-altar) form with their respective domains, lots or 

participations (lliaMi), Earth, Air and Sky, three forms of Dawn 
(usas), three progenitive pairs or syzygies (mitJmndni, PB. XX. 15. 2-4). 
The text of EV. VII. 33. 7 (followed in PB. ib, and JB. II. 241) is even 

®^Vac (Latin vox) as Theotokos is not the Logos (Lat. verhum), hut the 
means or organ by which the Logos {hrhad uhtha) is uttered. 

The solar Prajapati^s own child-bearing precedes and must not be confused 
with the giving 'birth to the child by his consort. The normal doctrine about 
generation apjdies m divinis as much as in the world: it is that the father of 
all “bears himself in himself” {dtmany evdtmdnarn bihharU), and “when he 
pours it into the woman as seed {tad yadd striydm sincati) then he propagates 
it” {athainaj janayati) and her giving birth to it follows (AA. II. 5). In PB. 
VII. 6, accordingly, Prajapati sees that the embryo is within him (garhho , . , 
antarhitah, cf. RV. III. 57. 3 gdrbham asmin, with reference to Agni as embryo ) 
and then separates Vac from himself as a mother of whom to be born; just as 
also in i§B. VI. 1. 2. 2, 6-11 he is specihcally “pregnant” (gdrbho ant dr dsU \ . . 
garhhy db'havat) and then uniting with Vac “expresses,” srjati) those beings that 
he has conceived and of which she is to be the mother. 

The same principles apply to the “ second birth in upanayana, where the 
spiritual father makes the disciple “an embryo within him {gdrbham antds) 
and bears him in his belly {uddre bibharti) for three nights,” after which he 
is born of Savitrl as his mother (AV. XI. 5. 3, Manu 11.38, 170), cf. Hermes 
Trismegistus, Lib, XIII. 2. 

That both parents are thus thought of as child-bearing, i. e. “ carrying,”' so 
that we can speak of them as “two wombs, one union” (te dve yon% ekam 
mithunam, no more contradicts their sexual and functional differentiation (one 
only gives birth) than does the designation of the universal parents as pitard or 
matard in EV. passim imply that both are male or both female (their Supreme 
Identity, tad ekam, is of course androgynous), or than does the couvade (of 
which the father’s child-bearing, as explained above is certainly the mythical 
basis) imply any distinctive femininity on the father’s part, but rather that like 
the brahma, that is both the brahma and the hsatra, he is thought t)f still as a 
first principle in which both natures are combined. 
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more explicit : ‘ Three foremost Lights, three Aryan children, inseminate 
the worlds (hrnva/nti ihuva/nestt retas), three Heats {gharmdsah = 
gharmd, du. + Matarisvan in EV. X. 114. 1 = tnn gharmdn in AV. 
IX. 1.8) ensue the Dawn {usdsam sacwnte) •, these the Vasisthas know 
full well ” ; cf. EV. III. 56. 3 " The mighty three-faced (trganikdh) Bull 
is the husband (paiyate), he the inseminator of the Everlasting Dawns” 
{retodha . . . sdsvatlnam) the “Three Greats” {tisro maUh) of the 
preceding verse (= Ila, Sarasvati, and Mahl, III. 6. 8) ; EV. VII. 101. 6 
“He (Parjanya), the Bull, the inseminator of the Everlasting-Dawns 
{so, retodM vrsaihdh sd^vaUnam), in whom is the Spirit of all that is in 
motion or at rest” (tdsminn atma jagatas tasthusaS ca) ; and EV. I. 
116. 1 where “ Earth, Air and Sky” (dydvaprthivi antd,riksam) are filled 
by the Solar Spirit of all that moves or is at rest ” (surya atmd jdgaias 
tasthdsas ca) . The King of Kings is thus the progenitive Solar Spirit, 
who takes the forms of Agni, Vayu and Aditya in relation to the triple 
Dominion or Three Dominions which are so often spoken of as Dawn or 
Dawns, and are the Three Worlds of Earth, Air and Sky, the “Three 
Earths ” (prthivis tisrdh) of which Savitf is the Mover {invati) in EV. 
IV. 53. 6, Savitr’s “ Three bright realms ” {trir . . . rocanani) that his, 
the Asura’s {asya . . . dsurasya, cf. EV. III. 53. 1), three Hero-sons 
(trdyo . . . vlrdh == VII. 33. 1, prajd iryah = 1. 106. 5 amt ye devdh) 
govern in EV. HI. 56. 7, 8.®" 

in Grassmann’s sense 2. The designation of the Domains (Three 
Worlds) as “Everlasting Dawns” {Mivcutih) corresponds to that of the “Three 
Eealms of Light” as “indestructible” {dundM) in BV. III. 56, 8. 

®®In full agreement with the Saihhita texts cited above, BD. 1. 71-73 explains 
that the “Three World-Overlords” {loMdhipatayah) are not a plurality of 
principles but are distinguished only by their functions j there are not three 
distinct deities, but only “ severally named in accordance with their spheres ” : 
“they arise from one another {anyonyaponitdh) , all their ‘participation’ is 
in the Spirit” {tesdm dtmaiva tat sarvarh yad yad hhaktify). This last is 
clearly an allusion to PB. XX. 15, 2, where the “participations” or “shares” of 
tlie Three Gandharvas are the Three Realms. It is with reference to these 
“shares” that we find in JUB, I. 7. 2 manasdi *nam {pdpmdnam hhrdtrvyam) 
nirbhajet. 

For SB. VI.1.2, 1-4 Agni, Vayu, and Aditya are the forms that Prajapati 
assumes in relation to Earth, Air, and Sky. AB. V. 25 calls them the “house- 
fathers” (grhapatayah) of the Three Worlds; CU. I. 6. 1-3 states the same re- 
lationships in terms of Saman and Be; the former as Agni, Vayu, Aditya resting 
upon Earth, Air and Sky in the same sense that in AB. III. 23 the one Saman 
unites ,with the triple Re. MU. IV. 6, the locus classious in the Upanisads for 
the via affirmativa and via remotionis, expands the brahma vai trivrt of JUB. 
III. 4. 11 and calls Agni, Vayu, and Aditya (identified with Brahma, Rudra, 
and Visn^) “the foremost forms of the immortal, incorporeal Brahma”: to 
whichever one of these a man is attached, his fruition is of a corresponding 
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The knowledge of the Three Worlds and their Eulers is the Triple 
Science ” {trayl vidyci) of JUB* II. 9. 7. Of the logoi {vydhHayah, JUB. 

world (cf. BG. VII, 23) , but thougli one sbould contemplate and praise these forms 
of Brahma^ thereby rising higher and higher in the worlds (cf. SB. VIII. 7. 1.23 
where the Universal Lights are stepping stones or rungs of the ladder — sam- 
y any all — whereby to ascend or descend in these worlds ), one should finally deny 
them, in order to attain to the unity of the Person (purusa). 

The citations from the Samhitas amply suffice to show that these interpreta- 
tions of the Vedic Trinity as a Triune Person are not the expressions of any 
“later” monotheistic tendency, but simple restatements of Vedic doctrine. They 
are, furthermore, in whole agreement with EV. V. 44. 6 “ It is just in accordance 
with his aspect that he is given names ” {yadfg evd dddr^e tadfg ucyate) , cf. 
^B. X. 5. 2. 20 “As he is approached, even such he becomes” {ydtha-yathopdsate 
tdd evd dhavati). 

It is evident that the “ Three Gandharvas ” are the “ Three-headed Gandharva,” 
the “Three-headed Sun,” and that if three “Universal Lights” can be distin- 
guished by the theologian, “there corresponds to all of them one single reality” 
(St. Thomas Aquinas, Sam. Theol., 1, 13. 4, ad 2), that of the unity of the Person, 
Brahma, Savitr, Prajapati, Spirit, and Light of lights {aimmi, jyoiimih jyotis^ 
jyotir uttamam, etc.) ; the Father, Mover, Pastor, and Emperor of all that is in 
motion or at rest. The customary distinction of “Hinduism” from “Brahman- 
ism” is essentially fallaciousY it rests on nothing more than the modern his- 
torian’s sense of an obligation to demonstrate an “evolution” of thought. 

The Hindu Trinity of Powers consists of a solar Father above, a fiery Son on 
earth (whence he ascends to heaven), and the Gale of their common spiration, 
and is thus indistinguishable from the Christian Trinity (it also corresponds to 
Plato’s threefold constitution of the whole soul). It is even more exactly and in 
detail the equivalent of the Gnostic doctrine of the Three Christs or Triple- 
Power: “Viewing the cosmos as a tripartite unit {=trivftamy BV.X.114. 1) 

, . . they taught that the Saviour was manifested in the three divisions in a 
form and manner suited to the mode of being and needs of each. ... In his 
capacity as fioyoyejr^s (= one in nature) he is related to the cosmos as a whole^ 
while the designation Triple-Power signifies his association with the universe 
as triply divided” (Baynes, Bruce Codex, pp. 64, 77). Cf. BD.1. 99, 100 and 
BU. I. 2. 3 on the three forms of Agni. 

The Indologist’s conviction of an Indian polytheism and pantheism is a residue 
of Christian prejudice surviving even in the rationalist. In a parallel connection 
Goodenough remarks: “ Philo himself was fully aware of the universal tendency 
in paganism toward the doctrine of a single supreme deity. In one place he says : 
^But if he exists whom with one accord all Greeks and barbarians acknowledge 
together, the supreme Father of gods and men and the Maker of the whole universe, 
whose nature is invisible and hard to grasp not only by the eye but even by the 
mind’ . . . Coulsen in his note on this passage cannot believe his eyes that Philo 
thus ascribes monotheism to all pagans. So far as I can see Philo was telling 
the simple truth as he saw it, not as Christian propaganda has ever since mis- 
represented it” {An Introduction to Philo Judaeus, p. 105), 

It was not, however, at any rate not in India, that “the approach to this 
monotheism had been by the reduction of individual deities to aspects of the 
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I. 23. 6^ II. 9. Sy and IV, 4. 5y SA, I, 5^ MU. VI. 6, etc.) in which, it is 
expressed^, the briefest form is that of the well kiiow'n formula bhtcr 
hhuvas svar. It is precisely this knowledge of the relations of the Three 
World- Overlords to their Domains that fits the Purohita for his office 
(AB. VIII. 27) : the Vasisthas, its Comprehensors (KV. VII. 33. 7) are 
the ""well-indoctrinated'' Brahmans (JB.IL241), and 

Vasistha (i. e. Agni^ Brhaspati) having been Indra's Purohita in the 
beginning, one can say with TS. III. 5. 2. 1 it is, therefore, a Vasistha 
that shonld be made the brahma/’ md JUB. III. 15. 1 that "" The brahma 
pertains to Vasistha . . . he is the brahma who is a Gomprehensor 
thereof"; and assuredly, to have understood this doctrine of the Three 
World-Overlords fully wonld have been to have grasped the whole theory 
of government. Furthermore, the King who has for a Purohita to guard 
his kingdom (as its Pastor, rds^mg^opa) a Brahman possessed of this 

single divine power,” as Goodenongli assumes: on the contrary, it was precisely 
the universality of the supreme deity that made it possible for local deities to 
be accepted as forms of That One {tad ekam) who is of many aspects {purvardka) 
and polynominal ( IMirini tava . . . nama, RV. III. 20. 3 ) . It is only by a wilful dis- 
regard of Vedic dicta, an inadeqiiate correlation of texts, and it must be added, a 
general ignorance of theology and of metaphysics, that any sort of plausibility can 
be given to the notion of a Vedic polytheism, Et TroWot ^eXoiorarov (Hermes 
Trismegistus, I/it. XL 1. 11) ! 

Cf. Plotinus, BnneadSf IV. 4. 8; Dionysius, De divinis nominihus; St, Thomas 
Aquinas, Sum. Theol., 1.13.4 and especially 1.31.2 do not say the only 

God, for deity is common to several ” ; also my ‘‘ Vedic Monotheism ” in the 
Journal of Indian History, XV, 1936. 

®*In the Buddhist story of the Bodhisatta Jotipala (“Protector of the Light,” 
D. II. 220 f . ) the Purohitaship to which he succeeds is referred to as the govindiya 
(not in the PTS Dictionary) , and the Purohita is the Maha-Govinda. This epi- 
thet does not mean “high treasurer” as rendered by Malalasekara, for it was 
not the Purohita's function to act as treasurer: nor does it mean “High 
Steward” in the special and literal sense of “Lord of the Herds” as is sug- 
gested in Dialogues 2. 226. It much rather means “ Shepherd of the Flock ” or 
“ Pastor ” in that sense in which the Sun, Agni, or Brhaspati is the “ Herdsman 
of the World” {jagatas or hhuvanasya gopa), and in that of John, X. 14 “I am 
the good shepherd and know my sheep.” The pastorate of a kingdom reflects the 
herding of the “unfaltering Herdsman” {gopdm, EV. 1.164. 31, cf. JUB. III. 37. 
1 and III. 29. 6), that of “the Herdsman of the world, the Knower, whose kine 
are never lost” {vidvdn dnastapa^ur hhuvanasya gopdh, EV. X. 17. 3, where 
vidvdn gopdh is just what govit, govindu, and govinda mean). That “his is a 
herdsman’s tongue” {gopdjihvasya, EV. III. 38. 9) is as much as to say that the 
flock knows his voice and follo%vs him (as in John X. 4 and 27). 

We digress to remark that the notion of a divine shepherd may well be of 
high antiquity, going back to the earliest pastoral times. The notion of a divine 
pastor and of an analogous human pastorate is one of the very many formulae 
common to Platonic and Vedic philosophy, nor is there anything in either of 
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these forms of the Philosophia Ferennis that can he called unique. There is an 
art of herding human beings, royal and statesmanlike {Statesman, 267 C) ; at 
the beginning of a new ''period’^ (= Skr. half a or manvantara) , and during the 
rule of Kronos (the father and predecessor of Zeus God himself was the 
herdsman of men, watching over them ” (ih, 271 E) ; “ the type of the divine 
shepherd (^€to9 Troi/n^y) is greater than that of the king” (ib. 275B, ef. MepubUc 
440D where the brave and eager principle, the lover of victory—!, e. the Ks^^^ 
and jisnu part of the soul — is the ruling shepherd^s “ dog ”) . The royal art is one 
of “judgment and watching over” {Statesman 202 B). In all these statements, 
of course, we must not be misled by the word “royal,” because Plato's con- 
ception of government is essentially theocratic (Laws 7 IBE, cf. Eepublic 431B, 
Meno 99F), and by “king” he means priest- or philosopher-king, or in any case 
a government by both in complete agreement {Republic, 473 f., cf. Statesman 
290E). In Christianity the Good Shepherd is “both king and priest.”* The 
government and care of men is preeminently the sacerdotal function, but in so 
far as the royal function is delegated to a king the latter can also be called a 
shepherd of men, as in some of the Indian texts where the king too is a gopa. 
We need hardly add that Krsna's epithet Govinda, and that he is the “Divine 
Cowherd,” do not mean that he was in any historical sense a herdsman by 
caste but that he is a solar hero, and like the Bodhisattva a “descent of the 
Sun.” 

To return to India, Brhaspati is “our far-seeing Herdsman and pathfinder” 
{no gopdh pathihfd vicaksandlp, EV.II. 23. 6), Agni “Lord authentic (rd/asi . . . 
tmdna) of Sky and Earth and as it were their Herdsman” {pa^upd iva, RV. I. 
144.6), “Thou who at birth didst look about upon the worlds, even as a lively 
herdsman that goeth round about his kine” (RV. VII. 13.3). The human Furo- 
hita is, as we know, the embodiment and representative of this Agni-Brhaspati, 
and naturally exercises similar functions; he is the Pastor of the Flock, or 
“Shepherd of the Realm” {nlstragopd) ; the marriage of the King to the Priest 
is the “restoration {punarddga) of the Brahman's wife,” and it is when this 
restitution has been made that “then the Ksatriya's realm is warded” {rdsirdih 
gupitdrh hsatHyasya, 'RY,'K.IQ%.Z)> 

A brief expansion of the last remark may be useful. Sfiyapa's explanation of 
RV. X. 109 (Griffith's “unintelligible fragment, and of comparatively late ori- 
gin”!) is excellent. The Brahma's (Vdcaspati's) wife is Vile. Misled (dfe-duced 
from her proper allegiance) by one “who can approach her only in sin” (RV. 
X. 71. 9) the royal Voice is no longer an expression of the Triitli, but on the 
contrary subverts the whole cosmic order. This evil is corrected when “Agni as 
Hotr takes her hand and leads her” {hastagfhyd nindya, i. e. marries her, — in 
the person of the King). It is precisely this reduetio regni ad sacerdotium that is 
effected in the Rajasilya, in the ritual marriage of the King and the Purohita ; 
and it is only when this marriage has been accomplished that “ the realm is 
guarded” {rdstram gupitdm), i. e. by the Brahma as rastragopd, as a wife is 
guarded by her husband. The reference to the “ladle” in X. 109. 5 is to the 

*“Thy kingdom come” (Mat. VI. 9): “where the Priesthood and the King- 
ship move together in one accord brahma ca Jesatram ca samyancau carat ah 

saha), that holy world I fain would know” (VS. XX. 5). 
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performance of the Sacrifice in which King Soma is now cooperative (savrata) 
with Agni; the King whose open hand, is as it were a sacrificial ladle {see note 
50) is no longer one of ‘‘those who do not offer the libation^’ (nd suteJcardsahf 
RV.X.7L9). 

The marital values of nl and (to lead” and to “lead up,” “reduce,”^ 

or “ induct ” ) will not foe overlooked : the husband is in relation to the wife the 
“Duke” {nay aka) ^ she is the “Duchess” (ndyaht) , The upanayana of a disciple 
by a master is an audgrahhama or “lifting up” and “exaltation,” and we have 
no doubt that the traditional marriage is really an initiation of the woman, 
comparable to that of a hrahmacdrin by the deary a j or, that both “ inductions ” 
are “mysteries”; cf. reXew etc., in the related senses to “perfect,” “initiate,” 
“ be married,” “ die.” Cf. note 25. It may well be asked whether 7 ut% “ leading ” 
and rdjanlts “ King^s leading ” as designations of the “Art of Government ” do 
not contain an explicit reference to the discipular and marital relation of the 
King to the Purohita, his Guru. In our hymn, RV. X. 109.4b and 5a the reunion 
of the ksatra and hralima is expressly assimilated to the tipanayana of a hrahma- 
edrin by an dedrya^ and this is in agreement with the disciple to master relation- 
ship of the King to the Priest explicit in the Artha^astra (see note 17). We 
know already that the King's marriage to the Brahman is part of a sacrificial 
rite and involves an initiation (dikm) . 

Now the induction of the disciple by the master is also an af -filiation by which 
the former is made directly a foster-son of the master and his wife and by 
analogy a foster-son of God and his consort. “The mother is Savitri, the aodrya 
the father” (Manu, II. 170, 171, cf. AV. XI. 15. 3), The parallel may be noted in 
Hermes Trismegistus, Lib. XIII where “the mother is Sophia . . . the will of 
God the inseminator . , . some man ^vho is a son of God the mediator in this 
palingenesis.” The master {dedrya) is a Brahman, that is to say a “son of 
Brahma,” “son of God” (as the patronymic hrdhmana states) and represents 
Savitr, the brahma \ in the same way the master's wife is the representative of 
Savitri, Vac, as hrahmajdyd, “the Brahman's wife” in our hymn. The pupil be- 
comes a member of their household, in which he is fostered. In this connection 
it may be observed that there can be little doubt that the ancient European 
custom of “fostering” (of which our “boarding schools” are a late secular sur- 
vival or superstition) originally involved an initiation. If marriage is also an 
af-filiation we can see \vhy it is that the wife has been traditionally said to 
stand to her husband, who is also her Guru, in loco filiae, originally a meta- 
physical and afterwards a legal formula; the fact of marriage making her a 
“daughter.” These conditions are still reflected in the fact that a Priest ad- 
dresses the members of his flock as “My, son” or “My daughter,” and is himself 
addressed as “ Father,” and why a nun is addressed as “ Mother,” or “ Sister.” 
And if the King's “marriage” to the Brahman is strictly analogous to the 
induction of a disciple by a master, we can as easily see that his seduction of 
“the Brahman's wife” (Vac, Savitri, Sophia) in RV. X. 109 is analogous to that 
of a master's wife by a disciple, for which such dire, penance is imposed (Manu 
IX. 237, 238, XL 104-107). 

The word govinda is not (as inferred by the PTB. Dictionary and in the 
Dialogues) the equivalent of a Sanskrit gavendra but, in accordance with PSnini 

* All Te-ductiom of effects to causes are marital reunions. 
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knowledge “ dies no more ” {na pmar mriyate) but liYes out Ms life to 
oldage (AB.VIIL35).»= 

(III. 1. 138, Vartt. 2), of govit, one who knows, or finds kine” and to be 
correlated with gaves, to “ wish, or seek for kine”: the word division is go-vinda, 
analogous to go-pd, go-pati and pa4u-pd. Moreover, jfo and jmsu, while literally 
*‘herd,’^ ‘"cattle,” “flock,” do not by any means always mean “ animals ” other 
than men, but often refer to “man” himself, the animal man, and are thus used 
as the equivalent of prajd, “children (of men),” as in AV. XIV. 2. 25 where the 
children of the bride are referred to paidixih, in AA. II. 3. 2 where pMmah 
denotes both animals in general and the animal man as distinguished from a 
“ person,” and in BU. 1. 4, 10 where the man who has not realised “ l am Brahma,” r 

and therefore approaches some God as “another than himself,” is called a pasUy * 

an “ animal ” fitted only to be regarded as food for the Gods. 

®®“Dies no more” corresponds to the “0 king, live for ever” of several Old 
Testament contexts ; cf . note 22. The present is one of the many passages ( e. g. 
i§B. II. 3. 3. 9 ) in which the connection of punwrmrtyu, “ recurrent death,” is not 
with a future but with this present life. The particular context is paralleled by 
that of ^B. V. 4. 1.1 where “He who performs the Kajasuy a escapes all death 
[sdrvdn . . . mrtyiin dtimucyate) , all assaults {sdrvdn tad'hdn)^ only old age 
is his death” {tdsya jaraivd mrtyur hhavatl) ; cf. note 22. The deaths referred 
to are the same as the sarve mrtymali (Caland, “Todesarten, Lebensgefahren,” 
cf. Iliad, XII. 322, “ the myriads of fates of death that beset us ”) of JB. II. 419, 
where they are to be avoided by “ not deviating from the divine marriage, the 
sacrifice, etc.” {daivydt sma mvdhdn meta . , . yajoidt sma met a). Thus one 
who is forearmed by initiation and sacrifice may be called, “undying” {amrta) 
“even though he has no hope of never dying at all” (^B. II. 2. 2. 14), a hope that 
he could not have, because “no one becomes immortal in the flesh” (^B. X. 4. 
3.9). 

Where we speak nowadays of “ surviving a mortal danger ”* the traditional 
philosophy sees an actual death and rebirth; thus in TS. II. 3. 5. 3 it is with 
the words “His birth is renewed again and again” {7idvo-nmo hhamti jdya~ 
mamah, RV.X. 85. 19, etc.) that the life {dyus) of the sick man is restored. All 
life, as a “becoming” [hhava, 'y^pecris), involves the repeated death of what has 
been and birth of what is: reincarnation (in this legitimate sense of the word) 
belonging as much to this present life as to any other form of temporal existence. 

The application of the words “ Sure is the death of what has been born, and 
sure the birth of what has died” (BG. II. 27, and the basis of Socrates’ argu- 
ment for the survival of the soul, in Phaedo) is as mixch to daily living as to 
the special cases of rebirth from a mother, initiatory palingenesis, and “death 
when the time comes.” Living (ea7-istence, esse) is a repeated resurrection; life 
eternal has neither rebirth nor recurrent death, because it is not a becoming, 
but an immutable being {essentia). 

In all this there is nothing peculiarly Indian. The “ immortality,” or rather 
“not-dying,” envisaged by the Indian texts in which it means “ living out the 
whole of one’s life” [manusydsydmfmtvam ydt sdrvam dyiir eti, SB. IX. 5. 1. 10), 
and which is to be distinguished from an “ incorruptible immortality in the 
world of heavenly-light” {amftatvam aksitiTh smrge lolce, KB. XIII. 9 and XIV. 

4) — the two are analogous, but not to be confused — is exactly the same as the 
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We have seen that the triple relation of the Lights to their Eealms 
is reaUy the single relationship of the Light to the Cosmos, and since 
the Lights and their Eealms, of which Savitr is the Prime Mover, are 
spoken of as Three Skies (tisro divah) and Three Earths {pHMvts 
tisTcih^ EV. IV. 53. 5), it is clear that the relationship of the Sacerdotiiim 
to the Eegniim, or that of Man to Woman, or that of any Director to any 
Executive, can be more briefly expressed as that of Sky to Earth. Thus 
from one point of view the Sky is feminine to the Sun, but from another 
the Sky is no less male to the Earth (Zeus to Gaia, Europa, Danae, etc.) 
and literally ^^Lord and Master” of Earth,— Adhipati, Bhupati, 
Ksetrapati and Vastospati.®® Thus EV. V. 63. 3 {divdspdtt prthivyd 
mitrdvdrumu, Ye, Mitravarunau, are (respectively) Lords-and-hus- 
bands of Sky and Earth ” is as much as to say, Thou, Mitra, art Lord 
of Dyaus (=Varuna), and thou, Varuna (— Dyaus), art Lord of 
Eaxth/^ It is in just the same way that while the Eegnum is dependent 
upon (anuniyuhiam) the Sacerdotium, the Commons are dependent on 
the Eegnntn ” (AB. II. 33) ; and that while the Sacerdotium is virile to 
to the King and Commons (PB. II. 8. 2), the King, whose vlrya is analo- 

** immortality’’ (not-dying) described to Socrates in the Bymposium 207 D-208 B: 
“ The mortal nature ever seeks, as best it can, to be immortal. In one way only 
can it succeed, and that is by becoming or generation (yiuecns) ; * since so it 
can always leave over a new creature in place of the old. . . . Every mortal 
thing is preserved in this way; not by keeping it exactly the same for ever, 
like the divine, but by replacing what absconds or is inveterated with something 
else new in the semblance of the original. Through this device, Socrates, a mortal 
thing partakes of immortality, both in the body and in all other respects; by 
no other means can it be done,” Similarly Plutarch, Moralia, 302 D. This also 
represents the Buddhist conception of living: a repeated dissolution as one thing 
followed by reappearance as another [tarn rattiyd divasassa ca annad 
upajjati annam nirwjihati, S. II. 96 ) , thus overcoming recurrent death as in iSB. 
n. 3. 3. 9 cited above and in JB. 1. 13 {cf. 1.5) punarmrtyu atimucyate yad 
ahordtrey “he escapes recurrent death in that he (sacrifices) night and morning.” 
The idea of a “participation” in immortality occurs already in RV. 1. 164. 21; 
it is the same as that of the participation of existence in being, and that of the 
participation of the beautiful in beauty. 

Thus, that the King is made “ undying ” is not merely a rhetorical and flattering 
expression, but has a meaning ; it does not mean that he will never die, but that 
he will not die prematurely. 

The Vastospati, who is vratapd and associated with the hrahma in KV. X. 
61.7, is evidently the Indra of EV. yill. 97. 10: and the same as the h^etrasya 
pdti of EV. X. 66. 13, VII. 3o. 10 and IV. 57. The Vastospati of EV. VII. 54. 1 and 
55. 1 may be Soma (though SEyana equates indu in VIII. 69. 1 with Indra), but 
even so still represents the hsatra, 

* This may be intended to cover both ordinary “ becoming,” and also “ progeni- 
tive reincarnation ” : both involve a kind of “ never dying.” 
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goTis to Indra^S; and is only properly to be regarded as a Dominion (rasird) 
insofar as he generates (prajdyate^ &B. IX. 4:- 1.5; cf. J. Y. 279 where 
because the King has no son the people complain that the Kingdom will 
utterly perish)^ is preeminently virile to the Eealm; so that while the 
virility (vlrya) pertains more eminently to the hralimay both irahma 
and ksatra are ^Wirilities (:SB, 1. 3. 5. 4-5). In the same way^ too^^ie 
delegation of the sceptre, the vajra, as the token of dominion (SB. XIII. 
4.4.1), by the Priest to the King, though it strengthens him with 
respect to his enemies, weakens him with respect to the Sacerdotinm, 
just as when the King himself delegates authority to others they become 
his vassals (SB. IT. 4. 15). The people are subject to the King, but not 
so the Brahmans, whose King is Soma (SB. Y. 4. 2. 3) ; the people 
are ^^food^^ for the King, but the :King is ^^food ^^ for the Brahman 
(Kaus. Up. II, 9) ; while there is another for whom the E^gnum and 
the Sacerdotinm both are ^^food^^ (KU.TI. 25). There is one^ Bhaga 
(== Aditya), ^^to whom even the King says: ^Apportion me a portion 
(AY. III. 16. 2). '^The Eegnum is not its own principle, but is controlled 
by another, the Eternal Law, the Truth (dharma, satyam)^ the King- 
ship of the Kingship {hmtrdsya hsatrdm, BU. I. 4, 14).''" This, inci- 
dentally, provides the sanction for the well known Cambodian doctrine 
of the Dharmaraja, as the real and persistent Eoyalty, to be clearly 
distinguished from the King’s own temporal personality,: cf . Le roi est 
mort, vive le roi,” Even a righteous emperor is not without an overlord; 
and Who is this King above the King? The Eternal Law ” {Tea pana 
, . . ranfio , , . mjCi? dhammoyA. 1. 109), a Law that equally rules the 
Sage {anudhammacdrl na. Myati saccaparakhamo muni, A. 1. 149). And 
as is the King to his vassals, so are these to their own followers, so is the 
patron to the artist and the man to the wife, each in turn a servant and 
a master in a feudal hierarchy stemming from the King of Kings. That 
the King is feminine to the Priest but male to his own Eealm is thus 
nothing strange, but only a special case of Order. In any Hierarchy, the 
individual is necessarily related in one way to what is above him, and in 
another to his own domain. 

Amongst the syzygies to which we have referred it is, then, that of Sky 
and Earth (dyavdprthivl) , the universal parents upon whose harmonious 
cooperation:jthe prosperity and the fertility of the Universe depend, that 
is chiefly taken to be the norm and archetype of all marriage, so that 
in the marriage rite the man addresses the woman with the words : I 
am He, thou art She; I am the Harmony, thou the Words; I am Sky, 
thou art Earth.®^ Let us twain here become one; let us bring -^orth 

®^As was pointed out by Weber, Indische Btudien V. 216, the formula Ego sum 
Oaius, tu es Oaia was employed in ancient Eomaii usage. Cicero, Murena 12 fin. 
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offspring {dmo "ham asm% sd tvam, sdma ^ham astny, fh tudm^ dyailr 
ahdm, prthivt tv&M; tdv ihd sum ihavdva^ prafdm d janaydvaJiaiy AY. 
XIV. 2. In the same waj in China^ Sky and Earth represent 
respectively the male j, light and active^ and female, dark and passive 
principles, and yin^ and it is from this existence of the maerocosmic 
male and female principles that the distinction of husband and wife is 
derived; from the marriage of Sky and Barth "'transformation in all 
its various forms abundantly proceeds (J OUng^ Appendix, III. 43, 45, 
and YI. 31). In the same I CMng^ Appendix I (as cited by Pnng Yn-lan, 
Sistory of Chinese Philosophy y I, p. 387) we find "Because of their 
union, Heaven (Sky) and Earth, though separate, have their common 
work, just as man and woman, though separate, have a common wilip 
corresponding very closely to EV. III. 54. 6 where Sky and Earth are 
nand • . samdnma hrdtund samviddneJ^^ 

We are now at last in a better position to understand the mutual choice 
or wooing (varana} oi one another by the High-Priest and the King, 
and to understand the marriage formula with wdiich the alliance of their 
" houses is effected in AB. YIII. 27. The Purohita has been chosen as 
Guardian, or rather Pastor, of the Eeaim (rdstragopd) ^ mi now addresses 
the King with the following mantram, where wdth he takes him to wife: 
"I am That (a'ma, "He^) thou art This (sa);^° thou art This, I am 

mentions the custom. Valerius Maximus, De praenominibus, has: Ferunt enim 
Gaiam Caeciliamf Tarquini Prisci regis uxorem^ optimam lanificam fuisse et ideo 
institUtum, lit novae nuptae ante januam interrogatae quaenam vocarentur Gaias 
esse se dicerent. Cf. Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, XXX, and the note in the 
edition hy H. T. Rose, Oxford, 1924. . 

For references to all the parallel versions and variants see Whitney in HOB, 
XIV. 766-767. 

30 « y^iii iq done on Earth as it is in Heaven, . . . Heaven and Earth 
shall be in those days as Husband and Wife^ tho’ one Principle, Nature and 
Shape; yet two Sexes, one the Image of the other: and ttoo Persons, each having 
the entire Principle, Nature, and Shape, Distinctlg, and Gompleatly in itself,” 
Peter Sterry in V. da S. Pinto, Peter Sterrg, Puritan and Platonist, 1934, p. 200. 

8a being masculine, we follow Keith in rendering aina and sa by ‘‘That” 
and “ This ” (which are often the terms in which Heaven and Earth are referred 
to). The marriage formula (see above, and note 38) elsewhere has sa, “She,” 
and it may be that, as Keith suggests, sa is an error for sa : wq are inclined, 
however, to think that the masculine sa is the result of an attraction to. the 
actual and obvious sex of the person addressed, for we must not overlook that 
the marriage formula is here applied to the case of two persons both of whom 
are empirically male, and that the words are spoken here only “as if” by a 
man to a woman. 

Sky {dgaus) and Harmony or Music {sdman) are always masculine to Earth 
iprthivt) and Words (ro). In ^B.IV. 6.7. 11 for example, “There in the sadas 
that male, the Sama, approaches that female, the Rc ” ( tad vd etdd vrsd sdma 
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That. I am Sky^ thou art Earth. I am the Harmony {samwn), thou the 

y6§dm fcam sddasy udhyeti) , the reference being to the congress of Manas (gram- 
matically n., blit explicitly male in I. 4. 4. 3 and always male to Vue, cf. BU. 
IV. 1. 6 where “the woman” is Vac) and Vac (always both grammatically and 
effectively f.): in VIII. 1. 3. 5 the Saman is the husband (paM) of the Be, 
which is as much as to say that rcaspati == vdcaspati. In the syzygy vdgmanas, 
prema may take the place of manas, as in JB. III. 359, where prana- (sa%a) and 
vdG (rta) are referred to as “He” and “She” (sa, sd) and are united {eham 
ahhavams are married) ; or it may with the Brahma that Vac is conscient (BU. 
11,2.3). It wdll be seen, accordingly, that grammatical gender is by no means 
ahvays a final clue to the effective gender of the referents; sdman, manas, and 
’brahma are grammatically neuter, but as persons effectively masculine; while 
conversely in JUB. I. 53. 2 “ She ” has to be rendered by pad (n.), sa (m.) and ^mi 
(f.) to agree with asat, apdymh, and vac {sa rk must be an error for sd rk). Oil 
also the discussion of gender by Keith, Aitareya Iranygka, pp. 208-209, note L 

Comparison may also be made with 6B. IV. 3. 2. 3, 4 where the Cantor (udgMr) 
is male to the Eeciter {hotr, in the restricted sense) and the recitative is their 
offspring, AB. II. 5 where the vocal priest is by implication feminine to the Maitra- 
varuna (Vasistha, Brahma), and AB. VI. 3 where naturally male persons (the 
Subrahmanya and Ne^r priests) are treated as ritually female in accordance 
with their symbolic functions, and the question is asked: “How is it that they 
consider him ^vho is really male as if he w’-ere a female?” {kasmdd enam 
pumdhsam santam strlm ivdeaksata ) . The answer to this question in our con- 
text would be that it is by their respective functions that the “ sex ” of the 
Sacerdotium and the Begnum is determined. 

Every student of Indian ritual will have remarked the constant attribution of 
opposite sex even to inanimate objects that are made use of; an effect can only 
be produced by the conjunction of two functionally contrasted causes, respectively 
formal and material, i. e. masculine and feminine.* It is, in fact, so in all mak- 
ing by art, where the wmrd “concept” (formulation, eximession) still implies 
that a “conjugation” (“yoking,” or marriage) of intellect {manas) with its 
organ {me) has taken place. We too still speak, although quite “ superstitiously ” 
(a “superstition” is a “survival”), of a “'wedding” of words to music. In 
Western coronation rites the Bishop places a ring on the King’s marriage finger, 
an action that says as plainly as if in words, “ With this ring I thee wed.” 

Close American Indian parallels can be cited. Thus, “ in Kavajo literature and 
art all things go in pairs, male and female sometimes, but often two of the same 
sex, one strong, the other weakpjf . . . one of the Twins is a \veak aid to the 
other . . . Moon is the w^eaker of the Sun-Moon pair ” (Kew^comb and Beichard, 
8and-paintings of the Navajo Bhootmg Chant, 1937, p. 55) ; and with reference 
to the necessity of such pairings is “the confirmed hTavajo belief that neither 
sex is self-sufficient, but both are necessary to fulfilment of any sort. . . There 

are many cases where two beings of the same kind [i. e. same ostensible sex] 
are paired, yet they are both males and [i. e. or both] females. Holy ]\Ian 

* It is for the same reasons that the initiations, rites, sacrifices, and arts that 
have to do with the communion of men with Gods are spoken of by Plato as 
epiariicd, “ 
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Words (rc),^^ Let ns twain here unite our houses (samvaJidvahai pu- 


( Monster Siayer) and Holy Boy (CMld of tlie Waters); Sun and Moon . . . 
Holy Woman and Holy Girl are pairs of this kind. These combinations seem to 
point to the emphasis that weaker, more gentle powers are as necessary to well- 
being as the stronger more forceful ones. This explanation is a religious one in 
the light of the Navajo effort to secure harmony. . . . Blue and black are ^ males " 
or better 'dominating" colors in the Shooting Chant, white and yellow are the 
'female" or 'submissive" colors’" (Eeichard, Navajo Medicine Man, 1939, p. 78). 

^^Here, and in the marriage formula of AV.XIV. 2. 71, we render saman 
“chant/" by “Harmony"" (Attunement or Music), because “all chanting and 
singing is music"" (AA.II. 3. 6 samatho ya has ca gepiah sah svarah, cf. CU.I. 
6.8 tasya fk ca sdnia ca gesnau), Svara “note/" “tone/" or “music"" is often 
rendered by “ accent,"" but what is meant is really “ tone "" as in Chinese and 
early Greek, not “stress"" as in English: stress is, in fact, not a poetical but a 
prosaic quality. The contrast of saman and rc is that of a Harmony that 
transcends Speech, and a verbal articulation on which the Music is supported as 
if in a vehicle [vac as ratJiantara, PB. VII. 6. 3. 4 and 7.13,14). The Music is 
sung on words {rd sdma glyate, ^B. VIII. 1. 3. 3) and borne or supported {adhy- 
udham, CU.I. 6. 1-5, pratisthitam CU.I. 8. 7) on them as an earth; this relation 
of the Music to the Words being the same as that of the Sun to the Moon in 
AV. XV. 15. 4, 5, where the former is praMhah and the latter ahhyildhah; in 
these words Vvah has its marital significance, and it may be noted that praudhd 
can be applied to a woman only when she is a virago, a relatively masculine 
type. Thus the Harmony wedded to the Words is incarnated as if by a mother 
(^B. IV. 3. 2. 3), the Be is Vac, and “the Great Litany (Agni) is her supreme 
adaptation"" {paramo vikdrah, AA. II. 3. 6). It is in the same way that the 
King brings forth (enacts) what the Priest knows (cf. notes 14a, 15), and that 
the formation of a concept begotten by Manas or Brahma on Vac is a vital 
operation (BU.II.2.3, IV. 1, 6, and Kena U. 30). 

On the other hand, the Words considered apart from and in opposition to the 
Music {svara) are the “evil {pdpman) of the Chant, and whoever seeks to take 
refuge in such a toneless Be {rcy asvardydm) is found out by Death"’ (JUB. I. 
16. 10, 1.18.8; CU.I. 4. 3). It is because the words {rc) are the x>hysieal and 
mortal “ body ” of the Music as distinguished from itself, and “ the body is given 
over to Death to be his share, so that no one becomes immortal with the body,” 
that Prajapati tells the Gods to approach the world of heavenly light by means 
of the wordless Chant {sdmnd *nrcena) and so indeed they did, “shaking off 
these bodies, the verbal tracks {etdny rkpaddni Hrtrdni dhunvanta) that lay 
strewn (along their path) up to the Sky"" (JUB. 1. 15. 3 f. with ^B. X. 4.3. 9); 
this is the same as the “ascent on wings of sound"" {svarapahsa, JUB. III. 13. IQ) 
or “wings of light” {jyotispahsa, PB.X, 4. 5), or “metrical wings” {chdndah- 
paksa, AV. VIII. 9. 12). Thus the devaydna is thought of as the via negativa 
(for the “ways of excellence and remotion” see MU. IV. 6): “the angels have 
fe\ver ideas and use less means than men” (Eckhart) ; “Not what is -uttered by 
Vac, not what men worship here, hut that by which Vac is uttered, know only 
that as Brahma ... it is the Unknown that should be remembered, methinks ” 
{mtmdnsyam eva te manye *viditam, JUB. IV. 18. 5 and 19.1). 

But -while that which can be tracked pertains to our mortality {padena ha vai 
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punarmrtijur amwti), and it is just because the Immortals have left their tracks 
behind them that these Gods, Agni, Vayu, Aditya, Candramas are (like the 
Buddha) in themselves “trackless” ha vd etdsam devatmdm padam mt% 
JUB. III. 35. 7 ; apadam, kena padena nessathat Dh. 179), yet can be followed by 
their traces {paddni, scriptural, liturgical, iconographic, and reliquary ). There 
could, indeed, be no other “ ascent after Agni ” (TS. V. 6. 8. 1) than by following 
up the road on which the tracks are strewn of those who have gone before, until 
these footprints end with the road itself, beyond which lies the Unknown summum 
honum “from which words recoil” (Taitt. U. II. 4). A via affirmativa must 
precede the via negativa: “meanings” and images must not be discarded until 
they are no longer meanings to but meanings o/ ourselves, no longer figures of 
others but our own, who can then no longer see them over against “ ourselves.” 
The reader must not confuse the meta-physics of scripture with the “anti- 
intellectualism ” of the modern mob. That the music of the spheres is “pure” 
of any objective sense is by no means a justification of our current love of fine 
sounds, miscalled “love of art”; when we say: “Leave it to pure sound when 
the meaning’s almost nothing,” this has nothing to do with the unintelligibility 
of the solar songs, but only commends the sensitive and aesthetic art of the 
charmer of snakes. 

It must not be gathered from what has been said above that the Chant is a 
Music incomplete for lack of words. On the contrary, just as Agni is both Mitraj 
and Varuna (EV. VII. 12. 3), “ the great Brahma, one aksara, inexpressible Atman, 
is both the hrahma and the ksatra” (^B. X. 4, 1. 9 with ^A, Xlll) , pardpara (MU. 
VI. 23), niruktdnirukta, sahdd§a'bda, etc., and can therefore as hrahma stand 
alone, which is no more possible for the kmira (SB. IV. 1. 4. 2-3) than for a 
woman (Manu V. 148, cf. IX. 2), and just as the Spirit {dtman) is in itself an 
androgynous syzygy (BU, 1. 4. 3, cf. Plato, Bymposium, 189 E) and only by a 
schism of its two selves becomes a husband and wife, or hrahma and ksatra, so 
the quiddity of the Chant or Harmony {samnah sdmatva) is explained as the 
biunity of its logically differentiated elements, tone (auara) and words (rc) ; 
the congress {samiti, samdhi, mithunUf etc,) of the masculine and feminine 
principles, like that of their verbal symbols (sd -|-amu = sdmm), making up 
the ineomposite whole of the Harmony itself (a whole that had never been 
diminished by the differentiation of the words) ; it is only the mere words in 
themselves, and not the words as the support {pratisthd) of the Harmony, that 
are “evil”; and in the same way for the relationship of the Sacerdotium and 
Eegnum, or Inner and Outer Man. 

It has, of course, been generally overlooked that in KU. II. 23 where there 
is a “choice” of one self by the other; in BU. IV. 4. 23 where “the pacified 
and dompted {4dmt6 ddntdh) and composed {samdhitah, ‘in samddhi^) self sees 
itself only in the Self” {dtmany evhtmdnam pa&yet, i.e. being in the spirit sees 
only the Spirit, sees itself not as it is in itself but as it is in God) ; in BU. IV. 
2.1 samdhitdtmd (“ self -composed ”), AA. III. 2, 1 prone . . . sam&hitahf and 
AA. III. 2. 6 dtmdnam samadadhdt (Keith, “put himself together”), samddhi 
implies the dtmamithunah of CU. VII. 25. 2, samdhd governing dtmdnam always 
referring to the lepos ydpos that is to be consummated within you, in the heart. 
In the arts, samdhd (cf. apyo^o), dppovia) has the analogous value to “fuse” or 
“weld” or otherwise “fasten together” two different metals, or such incongru- 
ous materials as wood and iron (in the latter case with glue, Mesrnama, VMi^, to 
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embrace, in the former by means of a salt , and even so the Comprehensor 
heals everything {sarvam hhisajyati) by the utterances {vy(ihrt(iy<ih) hhuTf 
hJiuvas, svar (the reference of which utterances is to the unions of Agni with 
Earth, Vayu with Space, and the Sun with the Sky), JUB.III. 17.2,3. 

The grammatical sanidhi and samhitd are, in fact, only a special case in the 
long series of analogous conjunctions discussed in SA.VII and VIII and corre- 
sponding passages of AA., and elsewhere. In the case of all these unions the 
end in view is an effective harmony and the reproduction of the higher of the 
two principles involved. In general the junction is a combination {samhitd) of 
the parents in their child (/§A.VII. 15, cf. Taitt. U. I. 3 ) , so that, for example, 

science"" {vidya) is the conjunction of Intellect and Voice, Manas and Vac, 
Jointly necessary to the expression of any concept of truth (^A.VII.7). 

Now in the case of the macrocosmic harp (the seven-rayed Sun) and that of 
the analogous human instrument with its seven “breaths,"" AV. XV. 15.2, etc,), 
the man himself (cf. A. III. 374 f., where in the “figure,"" nimitta, of the harp, 
the right tuning of the strings to a mean that is neither too taut nor too slack 
corresponds to the proper adjustment of the man"s force and faculties, vtriya 
and indriyani: Plato, Rep. 349E, 412A), the combination {samhitd) that is its 
“force"" (tvisi=bala in Taitt. U. 1. 2) is that of the skilled player with the 
instrument itself, these two being the formal and efficient causes of the audible 
harmony or euphony; we read that “Just as the harp struck by a skilled player 
accomplishes the last end (whole reason, raison d'etre) of the harp, so the voice 
impelled by a skilled speaker accomplishes the last end of the voice"" (evam eva 
IcuMena vaktrd vag drahdhd hrtsnam vdgartham sddhayati, ^A. VIII. 10, cf . BG. 
II. 50, yogah karmasu kausalam ) , and it is certainly pertinent to the Kingship 
that ive are told that “He who is a Comprehensor of this divine harp (the seven- 
rayed Sun) becomes exceedingly famous: his renown fills the earth; men hearken 
to him when he speaks in the assemblies, saying: *Let this be done which he 
desires " "" { ^A. VIII. 9 ) . The speaker, like the King and other artists, is thought 
of as a sadhaka^ “ one to hit the mark."" Here then is a rhetoric of “ the energising 
of truth, the bringing to bear of truth upon men"’ (Baldwin, Mediaeval Rhetoric 
and Poetic, p. 3). For it is clear that the “last end"" of the musical speech is 
by no means one of fine sounds for their own sake (for which the voice alone, 
uninformed by any meaning would suffice; it has been remarked that “To exer- 
cise freedom of speech one needs only vocal cords "" ) , not what the sense powers 
{indriyani) have to offer, not amusement, but that “science without which art 
is nothing,"" that “science"" {vidyd) for which the cooperation of Manas with 
Vac, Inner Sage and Outer King, <pL\o<To4>la and Uvayit, is required, that “ meaning 
of the Vedas"" by which, if one understands it, the Summum Boniim {sakalam 
hhadram) is attainable (SA, XIV). We need hardly say that this is also pre- 
cisely Plato’s (and the universal) doctrine of the purpose of art: “we are en- 
dowed by the Gods with vision and hearing, and harmony was given by the Muses 
to him that can use them intellectually {fierh vov manasd) , not as an aid to 
irrational pleasure {ijdovijv dXoyop), as is nowadays supposed, but to assist the 
soul’s revolution weplodov, cf. cittavrtti and vrata), to restore it to order 

and concord with itself (i. e. the “ Self,"" the Inner Man of Phaedrus 279 C). And 
because of the want of measure {dfierpov) and the lack of graces in most of us, 
rhythm {pvOyos = numeruSf samkhydna) was also bestowed upon us by the same 
deities and for the same ends "" ( Timaeus 47 D, B ) : the composition of sounds 
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is the basis of an affect {irderi) that affords, indeed “pleasure {7]dop^) only to 
the unintelligent, but to the intelligent connected with “heart,” 

“mind” and = Skr. sahrdaya) that heart’s ease also which is in- 

duced by the mimesis of the divine harmony made manifest in mortal motions” 
{ih. SOB, echoed in docti rationem compomndi intelligunt, etiam 

indocti voluptatem^ IX, 4, 116, and in St. Augustine’s deprecation of those “who 
enjoy what they should use”). Plato’s conception of the “whole end of the 
voice,” or more generally of the whole purpose of art (since he regards all crafts- 
men as “poets,” Gorgias 503), is identical with that of the Aranyakas> and it 
is clear that his “delight,” so carefully distinguished from “pleasure,” is no 
more “aesthetic” than is the “savoring of the flavor {rasdsvddana) thsit the 
Sdhitya Darpmia (111.2-3) speaks of as “ intellectually beatific ” {dnandmin- 
maya, cf. A. III. 354 paramanh nanani , . . suJcham anuttaram) and as the “twin 
brother” of the “savoring of Brahma”; rasa corresponding to the “sap” in 
sapientia, “ cognitio cum amors.” In the present context the application is to 
the art of government, likened to that of music; the end of this art is not the 
King’s pleasure, but his “children’s ” and his own good. As in any other vocation 
(smdharma) the King is to be governed by his art, not “expressing himself,” 
the instrument, but voicing what has been dictated by the Intellect, (manasd 
vd agre klrtagati, ^A. VII. 2, cf, John ¥111.28 and Dante, Purgatorio, XXIV, 
52-54), and making the good of the work to be done his only concern {harmony 
evddhiharas te, BG. II. 47). In the last analysis, God is the skilled player and 
we the harp of which the “ strings ” or “ senses ” must be “ regulated.” 

We begin to see now why the words (re) should be studied {adMylto, i. e. like 
all other symbols, as supports of contemplation, dhiydlambo) in their samhitd 
form, that form in which they are sung, and in which alone are they “ life-giving ” 
{dymyOf ^A. VIII. 11), i. e. productive of dirgham 4y us here (the life of 100 
years) and hereafter (imperishable immortality). It is because the reconstitution 
{dtmasomskrti) of the disintegrated and manifold self effected in the Sacrifice 
(for which the Chant is absolutely indispensible, TS. II. 5. 8. 4) is essentially 
metrical: “the sacrifice!* perfects himself as composed of the metres” {chando- 
may am vai . . . atmdnam soThshu/mtef AB. VI. 27, Keith’s rendering), and is thus 
a “perfected Self” {sukrtdtman, Taitt.U. II. 7) : PrajS-pati, broken up in the 
emanation of his children (cf. §B.X. 5. 2. 16 on the One and the Many) “unifies 
himself by means of the metres ” (chandohhir dtmdnam somadadhdt, AA. III. 
2.6 and j§A. VIII. 11), i. e. “synthesises” the manifold self with the simple Self 
(the rebel with the rightful sovereign). Similarly, in the samddhi of the Yoga- 
6astra where there is a reconciliation and “synthesis” of hostile selves, and in 
the samddhi of the Artha^astra where samddM- or samdhi-karana is the making 
of a treaty of peace and alliance (also explained as a sambhavana, a term so often 
employed in connection with marital alliances) between two pow'ers that have 
been at war, and the converse samddhi- or sarhdhi-mohm sarndhi-bheda) is 
the dissolution or breaking of such a treaty and analogous to the grammatical 
saididhivivartana ^ padaccheda^ the “ divorce ” of fused words ; it will be seen 
that I cannot wholly agree with Edgerton’s rendering of samddhi by “ hostage ” 
(see his '‘Samddhi, ^Hostage’ . . . in JAO^Sf 60, 208 if.) but rather hold that 
the samddhi is a “ treaty of peace ” commonly ratified or secured by an exchange 
of gifts or “ deposits ” (dhita), not excluding those of persons such as a daughter 
given in marriage (rather as a pledge than as a hostage) ; the pledges or host* 
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ages are given -when the peace is made, and there is nothing to show that any 
such hostages were held while the fighting was going on, which hostages could be 
released/^ In any case all these agreements ** are analogous to that of the two 
selves'" of Mitravarunaii and all those other aspects of the union of contrary 
principles, in which there is always an exchange of gifts, each giving something 
of its own to the other : all these epcariKd are makings of harmony and order where 
discord had been, and we can say with Dionysius {De div. nom, IV. 5} that “all 
alliances and friendships are because of the beautiful"; this will apply, for ex- 
ample to the “ alliance "" of words in grammatical sathd/ti, for the metrical sam- 
Uid texts are assuredly beautiful, the mere words {re) being the ''evil" of the 
chant, and hdlpuiid the opposite of paptridn as is pulcher of turpis. 

On the other hand, in pada texts the blank space {avaJeasa) or moment of time 
{mdtrd) " divorces the conjunction" {sarhdhim vivartayati, cf. RV.VI. 9. 1 vi 
vaTtete rdjast and VII. 80. 1 vivarfdyantim rdjasl; and vivratd, “contrasted 
operation") and divides {vihhajati) or distinguishes {vijndpayati) the long and 
short syllables (wdtrdmdifram) and tonic (in Webster’s sense 4b) from “atonic” 
{svams'Daram) f AA. III. 1.5 with 6A.VII. 12. Such a formulation is certainly 
not meant to be understood only grammatically (grammar itself is a traditional 
“Way" and “Doctrine"; cf. CU. II. 22-3-6, Tait. U. I. 3. 1, and Faddegon, Studies 
on Pdnini’s Grammar, 1936, pp. 67, 68) : the “divorce" of the metrically fused 
syllables is, as much as the divorce of Sky and Earth, their disaccord and dis- 
cord: mdtrd i^ the quantitative “matter” that fills space, and avakd^a (=dfcd^a, 
awfarifcso-, Sayana on PB. XVIII. 9. 6) the luminous sphere that intervenes be- 
tween the Earth and Sky; mdtrd and amdtrd can be taken to refer to what has 
measure or number and what has not (the distinction of poetry from prose) ; 
while the distinction of srara ( tone, tune, music, “ the gold of the chant," BU. I. 
3.25,26) from what is asvara (tuneless noise) — in ^A. I emend to asvardt svaram 
to agree with A A. svardsvaram — can be equated with that of the intoned {svarya) 
chant from the toneless libretto (rc, “the evil of the chant," JUB. 1. 16. 10) and 
furthermore with that of solar light from mundane darkness (it can hardly be 
conveyed in English that svar implies both “ tone " and “ light,” though we can 
sjjeak of a “brilliant tone," and Dante spoke of “singing suns"). Strong con- 
firmation of these interpretations can be found in a correlation of AA. II. 3. 6 
where we are told that “vain talk is unmeasured" {vrtlid vdh tad amitam ) — ^we 
understand this to mean at once “unmetrical" and “immoderate" — ^with 
JB. II. 69, 70, 73 where in the sacrificial contest between Prajapati and Death 
“ what was sung or danced to the harp by way of mere entertainment" {vrthd == 
mogham, “ vainly," in the corresponding text of SB. III. 2. 4. 6) by Death is “ un- 
mimhered” {asamkhyanam) and “deadly" {martyam), and what by Prajapati 
“numbered" {samkhydnam) and “lively" {amrtam) , and Death’s music is now 
our secular art of the “parlor" (patnUdld), “whatever people sing to the harp, 
or dance or do to please themselves” {vrtha) : and with SB. III. 2. 4. 1-6 where 
the mundane Devas {ihd devdh) contest with the celestial {divi) Gandharvas for 
the possession of Vac; the Gandharvas say to her: “We are declaring the Vedas, 
we know, indeed we know" {vai vaydm vidma, cf, XI. 2. 3. 7 ) , but the mun- 

dane Devas: “We will amuse thee" {tvd prdmodayisyamaha) ; Vac is seduced 
by the sensitive Devas, “ and that is why even nowadays women are wedded to 
folly" {moghasamUtdh) I but finally won by the Gandharvas from them. The 
word prdrnodayimmaha is reflected below (16) in the expression prakdmddya 
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“aesthetic, or appetitive conversation,’^ evidently contrasting with &ra/^mo%a, 
“godly conversation” or “Brahmanicai colloquy” (see Bloomfield in JAOB 15. 
184 and Caland on PB. IV. 9. 12) : the distinction of celestial Gandharvas from 
the mundane Devas is the same as that of the hrdhmagandharvdh from the devdh 
in TS. VI. 1. 6. 5, 0, that of the dwiksit from the lokaksit Devas in CU. II. 24. 14, 
and that of the Devas whose spokesman is the Sacrifice from the Asuras — the 
unregenerate sense-powers, prafidh, indriganir— in 6B. III. 2. 1. 18 where also the 
contest is for Vac ; the mundane Devas are of those who “ can only approach Vac 
in sin” in the sense of BV. X.7I.9. The distinction of such an “unmodulated 
vain conversation” {vrthd vdk . . . am-itam) from the “Chant commensurate 
with the spiritual-Self ” {dtmasammitam . . . sdma, CU. II. 10. 1 ),“ commen- 
surate with the Imperishable” {aksarasammdnas . . . dtmd, ^A. VIII. 5, i. e. with 
the syllable Oih, with Brahma, not Keith’s “ letters ”), is very evident. Sayapa’s 
explanation of vrthd vdk in AA. II. 3. 6 is “ non-Brahmanical interpretations 
(i. e. *free examination’; agata is very literally “ unauthorised,” “not fathered 
by ”) and humorous anecdotes and so forth told at court or other such like places ” 

( hrdhmanagatd ydrthavddd yd ca rdjasahhd,dau parihdsddirupenocyate ) . 

The sacred “science of the celestial Gandharvas” (who know better than the 
Bishis what is too much or too little in the Sacrifice, ^B, XI. 2. 3. 7) and 
“science” (vidyd) of i§A. VII. 15, must not be equated with our profane science, 
but with “ metaphysics ” (cf. Ben4 Gu4non, “ Deux sciences ” in La crise du monde 
modemCf 1927, and La metaphysique orientate, 1939 ; Gaigneron, La connaissanee 
interdite, 1935), An accumulation of knowledge for its own sake, to satisfy a 
curiosity, is as much as gossip, vaudeville, or any merely sentimental art or 
“art for art’s sake,” a “ profanity” {vrthd vd,k) : we say “ profanity” here with 
reference to the opposition of profane to sacred {lepSs, hrahma), and the fact that 
vrthd, from Vuf, to “ choose,” is the semiotic equivalent of “ heretical,” from 
aipio} ( alpiopaL ) , to “ choose for oneself ” ; the man who can boast, or even admit 
that “ I do not know what is right, I know what I like to do; I do not know vrhat 
is true, but ’what I like to think; and I do not know anything about art, but 
know w-hat I like” is in the strictest sense of the word a “heretic,” one who 
however “well-intentioned” is nevertheless “opinionated” and “unprincipled.” 

Stated in other wmrds, there is a distinction of a significant {paddrthdhhmaya) 
and liberating [vimuktida] art— the art of those who singing here to the harp 
are celebrating Him, the Golden Person, in both his natures, immanent and tran- 
scendent — from an in-significant art “ colored by worldly passion” {lokdnu- 
ranjaka) and “dependent on the moods” {hhdvdsraya) ; the former is the “high- 
way” {mdrga) and the later a “ pagan” (de^) art (CU. 1.7. 6-9 with Bamgita- 
darpana, 1.4-6 and Dasarupa, 1.12-14). The distinction of mdrga from deil is 
not, of course, one of fine from applied or of high from folk art, but of the tra- 
ditional art that follows up the main track to its destination at “World’s End” 
from a naturalistic art that wanders off the main road “ in all directions ” ; the 
root meanings present in deM are to “display,” and “all directions” {disi disi, 
cf. dUo dUas, “hither and thither”), whence de§a “country” or “environment,” 
“outlandish parts” as distinguished from the “heart” of the kingdom, while 
pdgus is also “country” and “pagan,” “outlandish,” and thus heterodox. The 
“pagan” art by which we are seduced, i. e, led off or led away from the relatively 
“narrow” Way is essentially feminine: cf. ^B. III. 2. 1. 22 where the Devas 
(Gandharvas) remark that “Vac is a woman” iyo^d), and are fearful “lest she 
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ensnare ^ (na yuvitay cf. HV. 1. 105.2 where Trita laments d jdyd yuvate pdtim) 
the Sacrifice, her suitor on their behalf. This fear is, of course, the basis of the 
Indian, Islamic, and Christian puritanism,” which must not be misinterpreted 
to the discredit of all art and is a disparagement only of the profane arts of 
amusement, of mere diversion, Platons "art of flattery/' There is obviously no 
disparagement of the Cantor who sings of the Sun on his harp by means of the 
‘‘Threefold Science” {trayi vidyd, i.e. 5Mr hhuvas svar/^ JUB. 1. 58. 1, 2; II. 
9. 7 ; III. 18. 4), the harpists whose song is " of Him,” the Person in the Sun, the 
lord of these worlds thereunder and of men's desires, and so singing win both 
worlds ( CU. 1. 7. 6, 1. 1 1 ) , or of the art {mpa) of dancing, singing, and instru- 
mental music referred to in HB. XXIX. 5; no disparagement of scripture with 
its “ figures of thought,” but only of " literature ” with its “figures of speech”; 
none of “ poetry,” but only an affirmation of its real values {artha), a justification 
of such scientific ” poets as Dante who, with his dottrina che s^asconde sotto U 
vclo/me degli versi strcmi, and confessed amanuensis of Eros, was no more than 
any Vedic Eishi or mantraJcrt a litterateur, but a soothsayer, satymddin. 

And just as there is no disparagement of art as such, so in the so-called 
misogynism of the texts there is no more disparagement of woman as such than 
there is of kings as such; the disparagement is of an effeminacy to which both 
are liable by a perversion of their naturally and therefore properly “erotic” 
nature: a disparagement of monarchy, like that of the spiritual power, is an 
altogether modern development, essentially proletarian and “materialistic.” It 
is not this woman,” hut the feminine, or rather effeminate, principle which, when 
it follows its own devices , makes pleasure its end, is rejected, whether in woman 
or man, subject or king. We are all of us, like Aditi-Vac, double-headed ” 
(ulhayataMir^t) f h&ymg one tongue “ worshipful and regal” {ksatriyd hy esd 
yajniyd) that enunciates the Guerdon of the Sacrifice, the wisdom 

{vidyd) by which the whole end of Speech, and immortality, are won; and an- 
other that perverts the Truth {^B. III. 2. 4. 16 with JUB.IV. 19. 4) ; the latter 
is condemned, but not the tongue as such. 

We realise now that art can have, not only “ fixed ends,” but also “ ascertained 
means of operation ” ; that it is not only for those who sing here to sing of Him, 
but to sing as He sings. On the one hand, a prosaic, historical and anecdotal, 
sentimental and humanistic interpretation of “ scripture as literature,” or of any 
traditional symbol, whether auditory or visual, is a deadly error (cf. S. 1. 11), 
the defect of Plutarch's Greeks, who could not distinguish between Apollo and 
Helios, and because of which many learned Indians have thought of European 
scholarship as a “crime.” On the other it is clear that our substitution of 
stress for tone, our “ expressive ” and informal manner of reading and singing — 
so different from the measured “singsong” of traditionally spoken verse — are 
essentially profane developments characteristic of an age that can no longer 
think of song as an evocative or creative (TroLyriKos) art in any literal sense of 
the words, or of the Sacrifice as necessary for our daily bread. We realise the 
significance of the fact that prose has been a late development in literary history; 
ours is a prose style, while the traditional lore of all peoples — even the substance 
of their practical sciences— has been everywhere poetical. The prosaic and pedes- 
trian language of the “ pada text ” is the analytical language of fact, the intoned 
poetry or “incantation” the language of truth: in-tonation is analogous to in- 
formation. It can hardly be said of us that our inusic is “ an earthly representa- 
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rani) Thou art the body, protect thou my body from this Great Dread 
{asmdn mahdbhaydt , ^ \ tanvam me pdM),^^ 

tion of tlie music tliat there is in the rhythm of the ideal i;vorld ” or that our 

crafts such as building and carpentry take their principles from that realm 
and from the thinking there” (Plotinus, SJnneadSy Y.9, 11), or that we “make 
all things according to the pattern that was shown thee upon the mount ” 
(Exodus, XX V. 40 ), or that “ our songs are the same as His songs” (CU. 1. 7. 
5) ; for like all other animals, we know what we like; and over and above this, 
have invented a science of likes and dislikes'— -properly styled a “ psychology 
and have substituted this “aesthetic” for the traditional conception of art as an 
“intellectual virtue,” Thus when w^e said that mmdhiy whether grammatical, 
erotic, or technical, was “for the sake of harmony, or euphony,” this did not 
mean “for aesthetic reasons,” for the love of fine sounds or the mere satisfaction 
of longings (the traditional union has other and practical ends in view, so that 
a man sins if he desires even Ms own wife “ as a woman, and not because she 
is his wife,” and it is not upon a “falling in love” but on qualifications that the 
marriage of king and priest depends). The point is that discord is sterile, pre- 
venting “ good use,” concord effective. If the texts are to be made “ enchanting ” 
(cf. Plato, Ldws 659 E), this is not in the modern sense of the word but in that 
sense in which the Cantor (the Udgatp, assimilated to the Sun, see JAOB %% 
1940, p. 49, note 12 ; the harpist whose songs are a mimesis of the solar music 
of the spheres, CU. 1. 7. 5) is strictly speaking an Enchanter, voicing words of 
poAver, a chanticleer announcing the morning. If the intoned (svarya) text is 
actually also more “charming” than the prosaic reading (this time “charming” 
in the modern sense), this charm was not their first intention or last end; the 
aesthetic value of the incantation, so artfully constructed, is indeed an undeni- 
able value, not hoAvever the value of a raison d^itre, but that of " the pleasure 
that perfects the operation.” A good example of the principle can be cited in the 
case of the lotus wreath, called a "work of art” or rather “symbol” (iilpa), 
that Prajapati wears “for supremacy” and Avhich he bequeathes to Indra, who 
thereupon becomes an all-conqueror (PB. XVI. 4. 3-5) ; this wreath is assuredly 
an " ornament ” in the word’s original sense of “ equipment ” ; it is not worn 
“for effect” but to be effective. Conversely, those whose language is arid {anirdna, 
in-sapient) are thought of as unarmed (BY. IV. 5. 14) . Cf. my “Ornament” in 
Art Bulletin f XXI, 1939. 

We find it strange that, Avith the exception of Gonda, students of Indian rhetoric 
have completely neglected the older and also the Buddhist material on the “ pur- 
pose of speech.” 

For purdni Sayana has grdmah “ villages,” but this does not mean, as Keith 
suggests in a footnote, “ villages in the kingdom ” ; the fact is that one of these 
“ villages ” is the kingdom, and that only the word “ here ” signifies “ in this 
kingdom.” The “ villages ” are those of Sky and Earth, as in CU. VIII. 6. 2 where 
the Two Worlds are grdmau, “ two villages ” ; cf . ^B. X, 2. 5. 1 “ These worlds, in- 
deed, are cities” {purah). In JUB. 1. 53. 33 the Two Worlds are dyatandnii in 
AB. IV. 27 the Purohita is the King^s dyatma. In TS. III. 4. 7. 3 the Two Worlds 
are updri grhd ihd oa^ “the upper house and this one here below,” the latter 
being the same as the adhardd grMh of AV. II. 14. 3 and the same as the one 
village in our text that is “here.” In JB.L145 (cf. PB.VIL10.3 and AB.IV. 
27) the effect of the “divine marriage” of the Two Worlds is that “now they 
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That these words^ to which Sayana refers as the rajmh yurohitmarana- 

dwell in one anotlier s lionse” {dnyonyasya grhe)f or in the house that belongs 
to both,” and it is as hard to see why Caland {Das Jaimimya BrahmoAia m 
Auswahlf p. 47) found the plural so strange (w'hat of the plural in 

‘‘They twain shall be one flesh”? Of. Vidyapati^s “Each is both”) as it is to 
see why Keith (who ignores the marital force of TS. 1. 3. 7 and IV. 2. 5. 1 ) should 
have thought that Sayana had overlooked the marital force of the formula in 
AB. VIII. 27. 

In TS. IV. 2, 5. 1 the formula for the marriage of the two Agnis (the ‘brahma 
and the hsatra, ib. V. 2. 4. 1-2) concludes with the words bhdvatam nah sdmanasoM* 
sdmohasau, found also in TS. I. 3. 7 where they are addressed to the firesticks 
identified with Urvasi and Pururavas as the parents of Ayu-Agni, and this re- 
flects KV. X, 65. 8 where “ Sky and Earth, environing parents, cohabit and co- 
operate’^ (parihs’itd pitdrd ... sdmoJcasd dydDap^'fliivt . . , sdvrate) , 

There is a very significant parallel here between the Sanskrit and the Greek 
sources. In the first place the two words pur {or pura) “city,” and samoJcasa 
(Vwc, to “be apt for”) “living in one house with” are the etymological equiva- 
lents of Greek wSXis and avvoiKita^ Both the Sanskrit and the Greek sources speak 
of man as a “city”: for example, man’s body is a “city indwelt by God” 
(brahmnpwrct, CU. VIII, 1, 1, Mujad. Up. 11.2.7^ — the term also meaning “city 
of God,” 1. e. Heaven), the head is the body’s ct/cpo7roXis {Timaeus 70 A). Further- 
more, just as Sky and Earth are to be “cohabitant” {sdmohasa) “here,” so the 
divine, daimonic, immortal part of the soul is said to “live in one house with” 
{avpoLKio), Timaeus 90A, G, etc.) the mortal part of the soul: and if Plato does 
not expressly interpret this to mean a cohabitation of male and female principles, 
such a distinction is certainly latent in the fact that the two principles are for 
him by nature respectively the dominant and the obedient. 

To resume, there can be no possible doubt that in our context the purdn% 
“ cities,” Sayana’s grdmdh, are Sky and Earth, the city of God and the city 
of man. 

The two “forms” or “bodies” (ianu) of the Purohita and the King corre- 
spond to the “two forms” {vdm ... tanunam) of Mitravarunau in PV. V. 67. 5, 
and to their “ two selves ” or “ two persons ” in ^B. IV. 1. 4. 1. In PB. VII. 10. 3 
it is by means of their “two dear bodies” {priye tanvau), the naudhasa and 
^yaita metres, that the divine marriage (daivam mithunam) of Sky and Earth 
{brhadrathaThtarau) is consummated, the union being effected by an exchange 
of verse endings. For this kind of “transposition of forms” in marriage, com- 
parable with the llldkma of the later rhetoricians, cf. PB. VII. 10. 3 mparikrd- 
mati — JB.l.Mb vyavahetdm. In AB.VIII. 27 a reading of samvihdvahai (for 
samvahdvalmi) would scarcely affect the meaning: cf. Caland on mvaharahai in 
JB. 1. 145 {JB, in AuswaU, pp. 46, 47). The transposition and mingling of 
hymns in the ritual (e.g. AB. VI. 28 paryasyati, sa eva tayor viharah) is 

always a commingling of contrasted forms with a view to a propagation; and 
there is something in the assimilation of the King and Priest to one another that 
is quite analogous to this. 

* It is by a curious coincidence that this word sd-manasau, if analysed as sdm- 
anasau would mean “ sharing one vehicle,” cf . sarh-vah to “ drive off together,” 
with a view to “living together” {saTh'-vas)* 
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mantram*^ could only have been spoken by the Purohita to the King may 



Tliat tanus in our text refers to the King’s person and tanvam to We. Puro- 
hita’s is paralleled in TS. VI. 1. 1. 3 ‘'Thou art the body of (King) Soma, pro- 
tect thou my body.” Just as Indra, King in divinis, is vratapd, “ Pidei Defensor,” 
and becomes the Buddha’s protector from the time of the Buddha’s Awakening 
and Enthronement onwards, so the human King is hrdhmandndfh gopta . . . 
dharmasya gopta, AB. VIII. 17. For an exchange of bodies and names, and trans- 
vestment, cf. TS. I. 3. 4. 3 and I. 5. 10. 1. 

Taken alone, this seems to mean “Formula for the King’s choice of the 
Purohita,” cf. EV. V. 50. 1 “Let every mortal choose {TiurUa) the God’s, the 
Leader’s (i. e. Savitr’s) fellowship,” X. 21. 1 agniiih . . . hdtdram ivd Drmmahe, 

• and III. 62. 10 vdrenyam “choiceworthy,” qualifying Savitr’s Splendor. In 
any case the choice is mutual (cf. 6B. IV. 1. 4. 5, 6) ; each “ takes ” the other 
‘ in the sense that “take” is used in the Christian marriage service. In EV. X. 
124.4 where Agni “chooses” {vrndnah) Indra it is, of course, to be understood 
that Indra also “ chooses ” Agni, as in TS. II. 5. 2. 3. This reciprocal relationship 
' is paralleled in the ambiguity of the much discussed text of KU. II. 23, of which the 
> real theme is that of the sacred marriage to be effected within you (cf. BIX. IV. 3. 
^ 21). In KU.II. 23 it is a matter of the “taking” {V?n57t, which has also an erotic 
sense ) of the Self by the self, but it is uncertain which “ self ” is the subject of 
“chooses” {vmute, Vi;r, meaning also to “woo”) in the third line. We assume, 
with most of the translators, that esa refers back to ay am dtmd (the >Self ) as sub- 
ject. However this may be, the problem whether or not e.?® vrnute implies a “ doc- 
trine of Divine Grace and . . . personal God” (Rawson) does not depend on the 
grammar here. If we regard the choice or wooing of the lower principle by the 
higher as an “act of grace,” then it goes without saying that a doctrine of 
“ Grace ” and a sense of personal relationship with the divine Eros had been taught 
and felt long before the time of KU. Kor is there any opposition between the 
doctrines of a personal and an impersonal deity : “ personal and impersonal ” 
{paurmydpaurusya ) — ^like Hhddiahda, hdldkdla, parimitdparimita, etc. — is only 
one of the many ways of describing the divine dvaiUhhdva. 

In this connection it must not be overlooked that a doctrine of Grace implies 
also one of Disgrace: “He causes him whom he wishes to lead up from these 
worlds to perform right acts, and whom he wishes to lead downwards to perform 
unright acts ” (Kaus.U. III. 8) If this appears to deny our moral responsibility 
(the akiriyavdda heresy, attributed also to the Amaurians, see EJAS.TV. 110 f., 
and cf. St. Augustine, De spir, et Ut. 60), the answer is that the freedom of 
choice is ours to ask what boon we will {varam vrnita yam kdmam kdmayeta 
tarn ) and that whoever prays sincerely in the words of the “ Elevation ” ( ahhyd- 
roha ) , “ Lead me from what is naughty to what is aughty {asato md sad gamaya), 
from darkness to light, from death to immortality ” assuredly obtains his desire 
(BU. I. 3. 28) . In other words, the Lord bestows his Grace on those who “ choose ” 
his leading, and “ disgraces ” those who do not seek it. In the same way the King 
may or may not “ choose ” the guidance of a qualified Purohita ; in our text it 
is clear that the choice has been made, and the spoken words are those of the 
Purohita expressing his acceptance of the King whom he will “ cause to perform 
right acts,” and therefore to prosper. 


Cf. Heracleitus, Fr. XLIV. 
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be said^ to have been proved by the already accumulated evidence of the 
masculinity of the Sacerdotium with respect to the Eegnum. That amo 
ham asmi must have been spoken by the Priest is further confirmed by 
the fact that in CU. V. 2. 6 the would-be King addresses the Fire (the 
archetype of the Purohita) with the words amo ndmd '^Thy name is 
That (or He )/’ cf. CTJ. VI, 1. 1 Sd is This ( Earth ama is Agni/^ 
That it is the Purohita that utters the words am That (or He) is 
stated exphcitly by Sayana (AB. Till, 27, Commentary, Bih. hid., 1896, 
IV. 288, line 8, purohita^h aham amah). Sayana also makes it clear that 
the whole of the rest of this section, beginning pa osadU . . . , is like- 
wise spoken by the Purohita, who thus consecrates the seat given to him 
by the King and at the same time blesses the realm. The Purohita is 
ihe and the King the woman."" Observe that it is to the King 

that the words Bear thou rule"" {tvam vi raja) are addressed in AV. 
III. 4. 1, and that it is with reference to a wife that the words let her 
bear rule "" (vi rajatu) are spoken in AT II. 36. 3. 

The essential purpose of the Divine Marriage^ in which the Priest and 
King are the representatives of Sky and Earth, is apotropaie of Death, 
and especially Famine (cf. BIT. I. 2. 1, asandya hi mrtyuh).^^'" The words 
of the text reflect the refrain rahsatam . . , no cihhvdt of EV. 1. 185, 
addressed to Sky and Earth, Day and Night. It is by means of the Divine 
Marriage and the Sacrifice that Death is averted from the kingdom, as 
we saw in note 34, citing JB. 11.419. The marriage is an insurance 
against the Privation (alhva) of EV. 1. 185, the Great Dread, the up- 
lifted bolt"" (mahadhhdyark vajram udyatam) of KU. VI. 2, the uplifted 
bolt (the millstone), dreaded by Sky and Earth, SB. III. 9. 4. 18, the 
Great Fear of BG. II. 40, the ^^fear"" (ihayam) of Taitt. IJp. II. 7, cf. 
Sn. 1033 the Great Dread, the woe of this world "" {duJchham assa 
mahahihayam) : just as Sky and Barth (where they have been reconciled) 
are not afraid, nor are hurt, so the hrahma and the hsatra are not afraid 
nor are hurt, and one says : Be not afraid, 0 thou breath-of-my-life "" 
(xiV. II. 15. 1, 4). The congress of Mitravariinau, Dyavaprthivi, Irahma- 
hsatrau is an aversion of the wrath"" (manyu) of Varuna, or rather a 
conversion by which he is made a Friend (Mitra).*^^ 

TS. I. 6. 7. 4 ^'The saerificer is a bolt {vajrd}, the enemy {hhratr'oyam) 
of man is want (hsudram) ; in that he fasts and does not eat, he straightway 
smites with a bolt, the enemy, want”; similarly II. 5. 0. 6, 

*5 In an analysis of the ruling passions of the various human kinds or castes 
in A. III. 363 it is interesting to compare those attributed to the Ksatriya with 
those attributed to women: both lists of qualities end in the same way, “his 
vocation is to rule” {issdriyo, pariyosdnd) ^ and ^*her vocation is to rule. The 
word pariyosdna (Skr. pari-dvd-syu) ^ almost literally “tie-up” or “connection. 
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The primary expression of the wrath is in droughty the precursor 
of famine. Prior to the marital rennion of Sky and Earth ‘^Hhere was 

means vocation, function, entelechy, goal, as may be seen from the fact that in 
tbe same context the Samana’s pariyos&na is nihbana, and the Householder's 
(whose “support is an art”) is “perfected work” It is not meant that it is 
the Ksatriya\s and woman’s mere amUtion to rule, but that it pertains to them 
to do so. In other words, the characteristically royal and feminine function is 
that of administration; the one administering a kingdom, the other a household 
(cf. Proverbs, XXXI. 10 f,); it is well known that the Indian woman, in fact, 
“ rules ” the house. In both cases, of course, the administrative function implies 
the presence of another and authoritative principle, on behalf of which the 
administrator acts. 

There is another way in which the King and the woman correspond: both are 
“ devoted.” We have already seen that the King’s patronage of the Brahman 
corresponds to Indra’s bestowal of his “share” {hhdgdm, RV. VIII. 100. 1 ; ef, 
note 5) on Agni, and that this offering makes the King a hhaJctdi it is in the 
same way that the wife offers his share of the meal to her husband before partaking 
of what is left, the remains of her sacrifice. It would be as “ incorrect ” for her 
to eat with him as it would be for the King to eat with his Purohita. 

It is by no means an accident, or merely historical “ development ” that *^the 
doctrine of hhakti ” should have been so little emphasized in the Upanisads and 
so much in BG. For it is the Way of Gnosis (jfidnamurga) that pertains to the 
Brahman, and the emotional Way of Devotion {bhaJctimdrga) , which is also a 
Way of vSaerificial Action {Jcarmamdrga) , that pertains to the King. The re- 
lation of a vassal to a feudal lord, which is also that of the Kegnum to the 
Saeerdotium, is essentially one of “loyalty” (a word that better than “devo- 
tion,” perhaps, conveys the meaning of hhakti), and that is precisely the relation 
of the woman to the man, her “ lord ” ; there is a real equivalence of the Japanese 
harakiri and the Indian sati, and it is in the same way that the “ soul ” (always 
f.) must “put itself to death” for the sake of the spirit to which it owes 
allegiance. 

We can see all this as clearly in the connection of European Chivalry {ksatram) 
with a devotional mysticism, and in the corresponding Sufi devotional literature, 
with its “ Fideles de TAmour,” as in India. As has been pointed out by Rene 
Guenon, “ Nous ne pouvons que signaler . . . ie role important que joue le plus 
souvent un element feminin, ou repr^sente symboliquement comme tel, dans les 
doctrines des Kshatriyas. . . . Ce fait peut s’expliquer, d’une part, par la pr«5- 
ponderance de Telement ^ rajasique ’ et 4motif chez les Kshatriyas, et surtout, 
d’autre part, par la correspondence du feminin, dans Forde eosmique, avec Prakriti 
ou ‘ La Nature primordiale,’ prineipe du devenir et de la mutation temporelle ” 
{AutoritS spirituelle et Pouvoir temporelle, 1930, p. 93, note 1). 

The Saeerdotium and the man are the intellectual, and the Regnum and the 
woman the active elements in what should be literally a sympliony. Over against 
the intellectuality and continence that are proper to the former, the emotional 
and erotic qualities of the latter are, in due proportion, necessary and indis- 
pensihle to society; for without the softer woof to be combined with the harder 
weft, the social tissue could not be woven at all. But it must also be realised 
that in any normal decadence (such as that of the last centuries in Europe), 
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no rain^ no warmth^ the Five Folk were at variance {na samajdnata, 
AB- IV. 27).; it is a consequence of the marriage of the Pnrohita and the 
King that the people are unanimous {vimh samjdnate, AB. VIII. 27) . So 
when the separation of Sky and Earth, the act of creation essential 
to life but also involving death, had first been effected, The Gods all 
wailed, and called upon the Asvins to ^ Reunite them ^ {punar & vahatdt^ 
EV. X. 24, 5): so Gods led them together (samanayan^ as the 

Queen is ^led ^ in the Asvamedha), and coming together, they performed 
this Divine Marriage (samyantdv etam devavivdham vyavahetdm, AB. 
IV. 27) and as in VS. II. 16 Consent ye together (samjdnathdm) , Sky 
and Earth; aid ye us with rain,^^ 

For if Varuna is, in himself, a god of drought and privation (see note 
22), on the other hand Mitravarunau jointly are typically rain-gods, 
as in EV. V, 63, 68, and 69 ; and if their cosmic and earthly equivalents. 
Sky and Earth, Priest and King, are likewise jointly rain-givers, this 
too depends upon the marital association and cooperation of the con- 
trasted principles : the King, in other words, is directly responsible for 
the fertility of the land ; the fall of rain in due season depends upon his 
righteousness or default. 

SB. 1. 8. 3. 12 adds to VS. II. 16 cited above, for when Sky and Earth 
consent (or ^know^ one another), then indeed it rains,^^ explaining that 
Mitravarunau as prdndpdmu are the same as that Vayu, the Gale, who 
is the ruler in the rain^^ {yo varsdsyeste) : similarly AA. III. 1. 2 where 

the conjunction (samdJii) of Sky and Earth is rain, Parjanya the con- 
joiner (samdhdtr) ; cf. EV. VII. 101. 6 where Parjanya, identified with 
the solar Atman, is the inseminator of the (three) Everlasting-Dawns 
(retodhi . . , sdsvailndm), and Taitt. Up. I. 3. 2 where Vayu is the con- 
joiner (samdhd) of Sky and Earth ; just as the Priest, by means of the 
sacrificial litual conjoins (mmdadhdti) Earth, Vayu, and Aditya 
with Earth, Air, and Sky (§A. I. 5), which is a coupling of three with 
three for progeny (tisrds trivfdbMr mithun&h prdjdtyai, TB. 1. 2. 1. 8) . 
With reference to ail these marriages, and their reflection here (iasmdd 
iddnim purusasya mrmni pratisamhitdniy JUB. III. 4. 6 ; pravasiydn sam 
vivdham dpnoti yci evam veda^ PB. VII. 10. 4), one may well say What 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.^^ 

the progressive “ emancipation ” of the less intellectual and more emotional ele- 
ments in the community will mean the gradual substitution of feeling for know- 
ing as a basis for judgment in conduct or art. In ethics, the notion of altruism 
■will take the place of that of justice; in literature, words will more and more 
be used for their emotive effect than treated as the vehicle of thought. We ulti- 
mately reach just such a condition of sentimentality as is characteristic of 
modern societies ; and it need hardly he pointed out that if the social tissue is 
to he woven entirely of the softer elements, It cannot be expected to wear well. 
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Thus^ while there was no rain ” so long as Sky and Earth were 
estranged^ the text goes on to say that, when the marriage has been made, 
^^they enliven {jinimiti) one another; with the smoke (of the Sacrifice) 
this world enlivens that (world), with rain that (world) enlivens this” 
(AB. IV* 27) ; the seminal union is effected with KV. 1. 159, wherewith 
the Priest fertilises Sky and Earth (dydvaprthivyo rasam dadhati, cf* 
rasa in EV. 1. 105. 2) and ^'^ it is upon these two, thus saturated {rasava- 
tydh^ that these children live as means of snbsistance ” 

{upajivmiiye^ ]§B. IV. 3. 2. 12). So in TS. IIL 5. 2. 1 Quicken the 
Sky,’ he says ; verily, to these worlds he announces the Sacrifice . . . verily, 
he wins rain.” Similarly in PB. VIL 10, 3; and in JB. 1. 145 where be- 
cause of the separation of Sky and Earth Gods and men hungered^® 
(asamym) : for the Gods live by what is given hence, and men by what 
is given thence.^^' . , . ^ Let ns be wedded ’ (vimhavahai) ^ they said. . . > 

Agni, the wise one, do thon avert for ns the anger of Varuna, the God” 
(RV. IV. 1.4, TS. II. 5. 12. 3) ; ‘‘May he (Agni) save us from the overwhelming 
duress, the curse, the overwhelming wrong . . . from Varuna’s craft” (RV. 1. 128. 
5-7) ; ‘^Thou, Agni, hast freed the Gods from their curse” (RV. VII. 13.2), and 
similar texts. By the same token, Brhaspati is the “ remitter of debts.” 

. JB. III. 200 ^^The Gods to whom no offering is made do not eat”; PB. XIV. 
6.8 (Indra addressing Kutsa) ‘‘Offer a Sacrifice to me, for I am hungry.” 

As Keith has pointed out {EOS XXXI. 259) the basis of the Sacrifice is an 
exchange of gifts. We find the Sacrificer saying: “Give thou to me; I shall give 
to thee. . . . Accept my offering, I shall accept thy offering” (TS. 1. 8. 4. 1), and 
“With what goods {dhdnena) I barter, seeking goods with goods, may that be- 
come more for me, not less” (AV, IIL 15. 5, 6) ; “ What the Sacrificer does for 
the Gods here, that they do for him there” (JB. 1. 233); “Indra does not rob 
his worshipper, but returns his gifts more abundantly” (RV. VI. 28. 2), cf. AV. 
III. 15. 1 where Indra is called a “trader” {vanijam) and as such contrasted 
with the “miser” [drdtim). This is, indeed, a commerce of man with God, but 
in the primary sense of the word, that of establishing personal relationships 
(Webster, 2), rather than in that of our modern “business.” Even today the 
Indian shopkeeper is apt to ask: “Do you think I am in business only for 
profits The trans-action is paralleled in the lavish exchanges of useful gifts 
which we meet with as a worldwide practise in “primitive” societies w^here, 
at the same time that the actual benefits of a “trade” are secured, the main 
purpose is that of the cementing of friendly and reciprocal relations. An endur- 
ing friendship, all on one side and without reciprocity of any kind, would be unreal. 

Tile commerce of the Do ut des texts is, moreover, identical with that implied 
by the term bhaJcti = hhdga^ literally “ share ” or “ portion,” from Vhhaj to 
“ apportion.” Thus in RV. X. 51. 8 Agni only consents to conduct the Sacrifice on 
condition of receiving his “ portion ” of the oblation {haviso datta hMgdm), cf. II. 
10,6 where the Sacrificer thinks of himself as winning “wealth” {dhanasdh) by 
his invocation. As we have seen (note 5, q.v.), and as is also, evident from the 
fact that the sacrificial commerce is really an exchange of wedding gifts, the 
implied agreement or mutual understanding {sarhjndna) has as much to do with 
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Yonder world thence gave the Dawn to this woidd as a marriage gift^^ 
and this world hence the Smoke (of the morning Sacrifice) ; yonder 

love as with advantage. A man does not “ love *■ liis wife the less because he 
provides for her and she " serves ” him or his, as we are God^s, to love, 
honor and obey him.” It is the same in feudal relations, where the devotion ” 
of thane to Earl (as in Beowulf) is of just the same sort as that of the W'oman 
to the man or the man to God. If love be literally a lik { en ) ing,” we cannot 
really love anyone, other than one whose will we do, or one "who does our wdll. 

The Sacrifice is a ^‘devotion,” and that is as much as to say a self-sacrifice; 
and in fact, while the God is arehetypally the victim, in the ritual mimesis the 
Sacrifieer identifies himself with the actual victim, as is often explicit : the Eire 
knows that he has come to give himself to me” {pariddm me, SB. II. 4. 1. 11, ef. 
IX. 3. 2. 7 yajfio vai devdnam atmd, yajnd u evd ydjamdnasya) j and hence the 
“ self -sacrifieer ” {dtmayaji) from the mere “sacrifieer,” SB. XI, 2. 6. 13-14, cf. 
Eggeling’s note on ^B. 1. 2. 3. 5. In the last analysis, the Sacrifieer is exchanging 
or, if vre prefer to say so, “ bartering ” his own eye for the Sun's, his own for 
the divine substance. 

Th^ language of commerce, in fact, survives in the most characteristically 
devotional contexts, for example in Mira Bai's well known song: 

Kaiih have I bought. The price he asked, I gave. 

Some cry, “ Tis great,” and others jeer “ 'Tis small ” — 

I gave in full, weighed to the utmost grain. 

My love, my life, my self, my soul, my all. 

It would be very difficult to show that it was in any other spirit that the 
Sacrifieer made himself over to Agni. It is only our own bias that stands in the 
way of a realisation of the real content. If the virtue of self-sacrifice is, no 
more than any other virtue, “its own reward” but is with a view to results 
(“Thine may wn be, for thee to give us treasure,” BV. 11. 2. 1), the last end 
in view being that of a rebirth from the Eire in an immortal body of glory, this 
consciousness of ends, whether here or hereafter (metaphysical rites have always 
in view to secure both of these ends ) , no more implies a “ loveless ” relationship 
than does a feudal or marital “contract.” 

We must not be distracted from a realisation of this by the unquestionable 
fact that, as Keith has rightly pointed out, the sacrificial gift is by no means a 
thank-offering, or by the fact that there is no word in Hindi for “ thanks.” The 
Indian point of view is that we do not say “thanks”; we do something about it. 
The beggar who receives alms offers no thanks; he has favored the giver with an 
opportunity to be generous. The whole stress, indeed, is upon the aristocratic 
virtue of generosity, not on the servile expression of gratitude. Our notion that 
“Virtue is its own reward,” so far from being admirable, is only the expression 
of a cynical disbelief in an ultimate order and justice, a distrust in man's or 
God's magnanimity. In all interpretation of the Vedie Sacrifice by European 
scholars there must always be discounted their (often unconscious ) anti-traditional, 
and especially anti-feudal and anti-clerical, prejudices. 

Caland, in annotation of PB. VII. 10. 3 renders dMmam by “ fog ” and so 
misses the "whole point. It is because all gifts are essentially sacrifices that “A 
gift is given "with the words 'This is smoke ( JUB. 1. 58. 6) . Kothing more 
profound than this has ever been said about giving. 
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world thence gave the Eain to this world as a marriage gift, and this 
world hence the Divine Service {devayajamm^ the Sacrifice to the Gods) 
to that world/^ So when it rains hard all day and night men say : Earth 
and Sky have united” {sam)adh&fdm^ AA. IILl. 2). 

We can understand better now the traditional and world-wide doctrine 
that the very life and fertility of the realm depend upon the King, to 
whom accordingly it is said: ^^Eor onr bread (urje) art thou, for rain 
nnto ns art thon, for onr paternity of offspring (prajandm . . , adhir 
patydya; pati here as in ^Prajapati^), . • . for all this have we aspersed 
{aihyasicdmahi) thee” (SB, IX. 3. 3. 11). Por nnless the King Mfills 
his primary function as Patron of the Sacrifice {yajamdna) the circnla- 
tion of the Shower of Wealth (vdsor dhdra)^ the limitless, inexhaustible 
food of the God ” that falls from the Sky as Eain and is returned from 
the Earth to the Sky in the smoke of the burnt-offering will be inter- 
rupted (SB. IX. 3. 3. Id, 16) : that man^s offerings are transmitted to 

“ It is upon the observance of ritual that the governance of a State depends ” 
(Confucius, Analects, XI. 25). “Wherever the idea of divine kingship prevails 
we find coupled with it the conviction that upon the correct performance of kingly 
ritual depends the whole welfare of the State, the fertility of its lands, the fruit- 
fulness of its trees, the fecundity both of its women and of its herds and flocks’^ 
(Waley, The Analects of Confucius, p. 65). Waley further points out that the 
“power that enabled Divine Kings to deal with all things under Heaven” de- 
pended not only upon the correct performance of the rites but also upon an 
understanding of them; this is just as it is in the Indian texts where it is only 
to the Comprehensor {evamvit; ya evam veda) that the ultimate benefits of any 
given rite really accrue. 

®®In ^B. IX. 3. 2. 1 and 4 the Shower of Wealth (vdsordhdrd) is both “Agnfs 
Shower” inasmuch as he is the Vasu, and also the “Shower of Wealth” with 
which he is aspersed {ahliisiJcta) as Emperor. SB. IX. 3. 3. 15-19 explains its 
nature: “its self or body {dtman) is the sky, the cloud its udder, lightning its teat, 
the shower the shower (of rain); from the Sky it comes to the cow (i. e. from 
the Sky as archetypal cow to the earthly cow, so that on earth ) , its self or body 
is the cow ... its shower the shower (of milk) ; and from the cow it comes to 
the Sacrifieer. He (in turn) is its self or body, his arm its udder, the offering 
ladle its teat, the shower the shower (of ghi). From the Sacrifieer to the Gods; 
from the Gods to the cow; from the cow to the Sacrifieer; thus circulates this 
perpetual, never ending food of the Gods. And, verily, whosoever is a Compre- 
hensor thereof, for him shall there be thus this perpetual never-ending Food” 
{the Bread of Life). See also TS. V. 4. 8 and 7, 3. 

This same “ circulation ” is more briefly formulated in BG. III. 10-14 ; the suc- 
cessive terms of the endless series being Jearman (acts of the Sacrifieer), yajfia 
(the Sacrifice), parjanya (rain), hhutdni (creatures), anna (food), and then 
again Jearman, and so without end. In MU. VI. 37 the application is made to the 
interior Sacrifice; here the rain from above is the Chant {udgltha) “whereby 
living beings here on earth live.” 

Thus again we find that the performance of the Sacrifice is the basis of the 
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the Gods in the smoke of the Sacrifice iS;, of course^ implied in the fact 
that Agni is the missal-priest (EV. VII. 10. S and passim ) ; it is indeed 
in the same way that the spirit of the deceased^ whose body is offered up 
on the funeral pyre, ascends thence. 

It is, then, only when the Priest and the King, the human repre- 
sentatives of Sky and Earth, God and his Kingdom, are united in the 
performance of the rite^^ {savmte, ^ only when “^^Thy will is done 
on Earth as it is in Heaven (implying a mimesis of the Heavenly 
^^forms,^^ cf. AB. VI. 27), that there is both a giving and a taking, a 
taking and a giving, not indeed an equality but a true reciprocity. Peace 
and prosperity, and fulness of life in every sense of the words, are the 
fruit of the ^^marriage of the Temporal Power to the Spiritual Authority, 
just as they must be of the marriage of the woman to the ^‘^man^^ on 
whatever level of reference. For Verily, when a mating is effected, then 
each achieves the other^s desire’^ (CIJ. 1. 1. 6); and in the case of the 

divine mating ” of the Sacerdotium and the Eegnum, whether in the 
outer realm or within you, the desires of the two partners are for ^^good” 
here and hereafter. The needs of the soul and the body are to be satisfied 
together. 

But, if the King cooperating with and assimilated to the higher power 
is thus the Father of his people, it is none the less true that satanic and 
deadly possibilities inhere in the Temporal Power: when the Eegnum 
pursues its own devices, when the feminine half of the Administration 
asserts its independence, when Might presumes to rule without respect 
for Eight, when the woman demands her ^^rights,^^ then these lethal 
posibilities are realised y the King and the Kingdom, the family and the 
house, alike are destroyed and disorder (anrta) prevails. It was by an 
assertion of his independence and a claim to equal rights that Lucifer 

propperity of the realm: it is from this point of view that in Mbh. (Tana Parva, 
XXV) Billina addresses a king with the words, “Thy hand can rain gold.” The 
source is inexhaustible; but the stream is not a stagnant one, only by the 
Sacrifice can it be kept in circulation. 

The vasordhara doctrine outlined above explains the iconography of the series 
of representations of the Cakravartin Emperor at Amaravati, of which I repub- 
lished several in an article entitled “A Royal Gesture ” in the Feesthundel v. d. K. 
Batavdaaseh Genootschap van Kunsten en W etenschapen, Weltevreden, Pt. 1, 1929; 
and republished here as Frontispiece. In these representations the Cakravartin, 
surrounded by his “ Seven Treasures,” is raising his right arm to the clouds, from 
which a shower of coins i. e. “wealth,” vasn) is falling. It is manifest that the 
Emperor’s hand is the “ ladle ” of the Sacrifice, and that it is raised in accordance 
with VII. 2. 3.' 9 where the offering of ghl is fivefold, to agree with the five 
strata of the altar and “when he offers, he raises (the ladle) and so builds Agni 
up with his five strata.” 
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(to be distinguished from the Lux^ as the solar disc is distinguished from 
the Person in the Sun fell headlong from Heaven and became Satan, 

the Enemy : and by a like paranoia that Indra, when maddened by 
pride in his own heroic-power^^ {svena vlryena darpitah) became their 
oppressor {devm hadhitum drebTie), and could only be reawakened 
{huddhm) from his stupor by the Spiritual-Power, by Saptagu-Brhaspati 
(BD. VIL 541, RV*X. 47). We have also the case of King Soma, who 
oppressed Brhaspati but was afterwards reconciled to him (SB. IV. 1. 
2. 4), and that of Nahusa, who in the Epic replaces India for a time but 
is ruined by his arrogance; el SB. V. 5. 1.2 where if the King should 
be intoxicated {ud vd ha mddyet) by his ritual exaltation, let him 
fall down headlong {prd vd patet). A self-assertion on the part of the 
Regnum is at the same time destructive and suicidal.®^ 

In a traditional society the oppressor is excommunicated and legally 
deposed; this may be followed by a submission and apokatastasis, as in 
Indians case and as foreseen in Islam for Iblis, or by the installation of 
a more regular successor in whom the Kingship is reborn. In an anti- 
traditional society, when the oppressor has been removed by a popular 
revolution, those who have been oppressed propose to govern in their own 
interests, and become oppressors in their turn. The majority oppresses 
the minority. The rise of a plutocracy undermines what is still in name 
a majority rule. The inefficiency and corruption of the plutocracy pre- 
pares the way for the seizure of power by a single proletarian who becomes 
a Dictator, or what is called in more technical terms a Tyrant, who no 
longer pays even lip-service to any power above his own, and even if he 
has "^^good intentions is nevertheless unprincipled.^^ This caricature 
of monarchy in turn prepares the way for a state of disorder {anrta) 
such as may well be realised in the world in our own times. It is, indeed, 

Unlike Agni, the Sacerdotium, ''not vain-glorious because of his Counsel” 
{kratva . . . apradrpitah, KV. 1. 145. 2). 

®^"A11 political systems which directly contravene the law of nature and the 
liberties of the spiritual power, are necessarily short-lived” (George Avery, 
SSM., in l^Gw English Weekly, July 25, 1940). "Division between Church and 
Lay, that is what shall subsist now . . . Church shall be enslaved by State . , . 
evil shall overtake the State. ... By perfidy of all men the fruits of the earth 
shall perish, the mast of trees and the produce of the waters” (from the inter- 
pretation of Dermot’s dream, Standish H. OUrady, Bilva. Oadelica, II, p. 84) . 

“Verily, so long as Indra knew not that Self, so long the Titans overcame 
him. . . . When he knew, then striking down and conquering the Titans, he com- 
passed the chieftaincy, autonomous rule and overlordsMp of all Gods and all 
beings” (Kaus, U. IV. 20). In Platonic terms, there can be no stability where 
there is no agreement as to which shall rule, the better or the worse part. “ Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to a desolation” (Luke XI. 17). 
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already apparent that what we call our civilisation is hut a murderous 
machine with no conscience and no ideals (G. La Piana in Harvard 
Divinity School Bulletin^ XXXVII. 27). Such is the final consequence 
of the divorce of the Temporal Power from the Spiritual Authority;* 
Might from Eight;, Action from Contemplation. 

We have so far discussed only the cosmic (adhidevatam) and political 
(adhirdjyam) aspects of the science of government and with reference to 
the individual as a subject. But this doctrine has also a self-referent 
(adhyatmam) application; the question is not only one of a universal 
and a national or civic order;, but also one of an internal economy. In 
the last analysis the man himself is the City of God^^ (AV. X. 2. 30;, 
BU. II. 5. 18) and it can as well be said of him as of any other city that 

The city can never otherwise be happy unless it is drawn by those 
painters who copy a divine originaP^ (Plato^ Bep., 500 cf. KU. V. 1). 
Here alsO;, then there must exist a government in which the factors of 
disorder must be ruled by a principle of order^ if the goals of well-being 
in this world and the other are to be reached. That man has two selves 
is a universal doctrine; these are respectively natural and supernatural, 
the one outer and active, the subject of passions, the other inner, con- 
templative and serene. The problem of the internal economy by which 
the maps ends (pumsdrtha) can all be attained is one of the relationship 
of the psycho-physical Ego to the spiritual Person, the Outer King to the 
Priest within you: for as Plato so often puts it, the welfare of ^^the 
entire soul and body depends upon the unanimity of the mortal and 
immortal selves within you as to which shall rule.®® That the Purohita 

“ Most Cliinese philosophic schools have taught the way of what is called 
the ‘ Inner Sage and Outer King/ The Inner Sage is a person who has established 
virtue in himself: the Outer King is one who has accomplished great deeds in 
the world. The highest ideal for a man is at once to possess the virtue of a Sage 
and the accomplishment of a Ruler, and so become what is called a Sage-king, 
or what Plato would term the Philosopher-king’^ (Fung Yu-lan, Hi&tory of 
Chinese' Philosophy, translated by Derk Bodde, Peiping, 1937, p. 2). The Inner 
Sage, the prajnatman, is the Emperor, or King of kings, the jwdtman the Viceroy, 
and it is for the latter and active self to do what the former and contemplative 
self enjoins, not to ''do as he likes.” 

Republic 432 C, etc. Plato’s doctrine of the individual "city” is exactly 
paralleled in the Indian brahmapura ("City of God”) contexts. For example, 
"(This body) with its eight ‘circles’ and nine apertures is Ayodhya [‘Un- 
conquerable 3^ the City of the Gods, its golden treasury [heart] enfolded by the 
light of heaven; he who is a Comprehensor of that City of Brahma, by immortality 
enfolded, him Brahma and Brahma (Comm. Paramatman and Prajapati) dower 
with life, renown and progeny (AV. X. 2. 29-31).” “The Puri and Mathura is in 
every man, the kingdom of his own mind, where the personal self is to be put down 
. . . the Kamsa in each of us ” (P. K. Sinha, A study of the Bhdgavata Purdna, 
1901, p- 300). “One who has slain his Vrtra” (TS. II. 5. 4. 5) has done this. 
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is the instigator and the King the agent, reflects the individnal consti- 
tution in which the Inner Person is the Mrayiir and the elemental self 
(the Outer Man) the harir (MU. III. 3, Kans. U. III. 8, BG. XVIII. 16). 

These two selves of the man, who is dvyMman (virtually at birth and 
actually by a rebirth), are respectively human, born of woman, and 
divine, born of the sacrificial fire ( JB. 1. 17, see JAOS 19. 2, p. 116 ; AB, 
III. 19 yajmd deimjonyai prajanayati, etc. ) The two selves correspond 

distinction of births in JB. 1. 17 corresponds exactly to that of John 
III. 0 qxiod natum est came, caro est: et quod natum est ea? spiritu, spiritus est, 
and GaL VI. 8 Qui seminat in came sua, de earne et metet corruptionem: qui 
autem seminat in spiritu, de spiritu metet vitam aetemam. 

The *Hwo selves” of the Sanskrit texts, Plato's mortal and immortal parts 
of the sonl,” are the Outer and Inner Man, is qui foris est and is qui intus est 
of II Cor. IV. IG: of which St. Tliomas Aquinas remarks In homine duo sunt (an 
echo of Plato's Bvo 4><^}xhv avrta dvayKalov elvai, Republic 604 B), scilicet natura 
spiritualis et natura eorporalis. Per hoc autem homo dicitur diligere seipsum, 
quod diligit se secundum naturam spiritualem {Sum, Theol., II>II. 26. 4, as in 
BU.IV.5, etc.). 

It is with reference to the corporeal self or ‘‘life,” — the Buddhist ^‘petty self ” 
(appdtumo) “which is not my (real) self,” na me so passim-— that Christ 

says Si quis renit ad me, et non edit . . . suam animam, non potest mens disci- 
pulus esse (Luke XIV. 26), and with reference to their division (Plato's katharsis, 
the “separating of soul from body, so far as that is possible,” Phaedo 67C) that 
St. Paul affirms that the Word of God (sc. all sruH) extends to the sundering of 
soul from spirit (Heb. IV. 12). The distinction is that which is drawn by Philo 
{Quaestiones in Genesis, 11.59 and De Cherub, 113 f., as cited by Goodenough, By 
Light, Light, pp. 374, 375) between “ us ” and “ that which was before our birth ” 
and will be (cf. BG. II. 12) “when we, who in our junction with our bodies, are 
mixtures, shall not exist, but shall be brought into the rebirth,” i. e. “ born again ” 
of the Divine Womb in the sense of JB. 1. 17 and John III. 3. 

The “two selves” are, again, the proprium and the suum {le moi and le sot) 
of St. Bernard. We “naturally” identify “ourselves” with the proprium, “our” 
individuality as known by “ name and aspect ” (namarupa), “ this man ” to which 
we return from the saeriiicial deification thinking: “Now am I he who I really 
am ” {ahdm yd evdsmi sasmi, 1. 9. 3. 23), and to which the King returns wdth 
the same words at the end of the Eajasuya in which he had been made a Brahman 
(AB. VII. 24) ; which comings back to one self are in the most technical sense of 
the word “ desecrations.” In thus returning w’^e are forgetting that the proprium 
to which we return is not our real Self, not really an essence at all, but only a 
process. It is, on the other hand, with reference to our essence, St. Bernard’s 
suum, that it is said That art thou” (CU. VI. 8. 7 1), and with reference to 
that Self, “the Overlord and King of all beings” (BU. II. 5. 15), that the Oracle 
enjoins, yvSdL aeavrov. When Philosophia enquires of Boethius what he is, and 
he answ^ers “a reasoning and mortal animal,” she tells him that he has “for- 
gotten” who he is and warns him: “If thou knowest not thyself, depart” {De 
oonsol,, prose vi and Cant 1.8). 

The injunction “ Know thyself ” is paralleled in the questions of the Brahmanas 
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to (are the trace of) those of Mitravartman^ Sacerclotium and Eegniim 
(tdv dtmanah, SB. IV, 1.4.1)^ and to the two natures of the Brahma^ 
respectively mortal, concrete and vocal, and immortal, discrete and silent, 
etc. (BU. II. 3. 1, MU. VI. 3. 15, 22, 36), whereby he is dvuitiblidva of 
one essence and two natnres^^) (MU. VII, 11. 8), That the inner and 
the outer man are the trace of the two natures, Sacerdotal and Koyal, in 
divinis can be shown as follows: it is as the Truth or Eeality {satya) 
and as Untruth or Unreality (anrta) that Brahma enters into these 
worlds nominally (namnd) and phenomenally {rupma, SB. XI. 2. 3. 3- 
6),®® in other words both as Affirmation {om) and as legation A A. 

and Upanisads, ^^Wliicli self?” {katarah sa dtmdf AA, II, 6; katamd dtmdj BU. 
IV. 3. 7, MU. 11. 1; and similarly ken'attand, Sn. 508) and ^^In whom, when I 
go forth hence, shall I be going forth? ” {kasmin . . . utkrcmto hhav^ydmi, Prasna 
U. VI. 3) with the answer in CU. III. 14. 4 ‘^in Brahma.” The true answer to 
the question ‘'Who art thou?” {kas tvam asi), viz, “What thou art, that light 
am I ” {ko 'ham asmi suvas tvam ) , is the password that opens the gates of the 
Kingdom of Heaven and wins the welcome “Come in, 0 myself” (JUB. III. 14. 
1-5; Kaus. U. 1.5-6; EumI, Mathnawi, 1. 3062 f.). Incidentally, I am convinced 
that the Delphic yv<a6t aeavrov and E are a question {signum) and an answer 
{responsum) asked and given at the door (certainly a “Sundoor”) of Apollo’s 
shrine ; “ Know thyself ” implying “ Who art thou,” and E = El meaning ( 1 ) 
Apollo and (2) “thou art” (these are two of Plutarch’s interpretations, Moralia 
392 A), the answer to the question “Who art thou” (seeking admittance) taking 
the form “The Sun thou art” (that am I). “‘That thou art, thus may I be/ 
he says in effect. . . . Verily, he invokes this blessing” (TS. I. 5. 7. 6) . Cf. my 
“ The ‘ E ’ at Delphi ” in Review of Religion^ Kov. 1941. 

Hence in order to reach their source “ Both that truth and that untruth are 
to be penetrated ” ( tad etat satyam tad anrtam veddhavyam, Mund. U. II. 2.2). 
The world of pairs of opposites, affirmations and negations, good and evil, is a 
theophany. It has not been said that “ the invisible things of him ” ( Rom. 1. 20 ) 
are only to he known by those of the things that were made that seem to us 
“good”; the obvious answer to the question “Did he who made the lamb make 
thee?” is affirmative. The problem of evil (“Can a good G-od have permitted 
this?”, cf. JUB. 1. 18. 2} can only be posed by a monophysite or a dualist. The 
Muslim sees in Heaven and Hell the “reflections” of the divine Mercy (Sacer- 
dotium) and divine Majesty (Regnum). In That One {tad ekam, ekam avi- 
viktam, visvam ekam, advaitam, ekatvam) Mitra and Varuna, male and female, 
lamb and lion “ lie down together.” To blame Him for the existence of any one 
of these i>airs is to blame him for that of the other, because each presupposes the 
other, to Marne him for making a world at all, for a world-picture can only he 
painted in chiaroscuro, not all in white or all in black. Yet it is our ends that 
the world of good and evil serves, for without it there would be no way of pro- 
cedure from potentiality to act. It is not the First Cause, but our knowledge of 
good and evil that is the occasion of our mortality. This First Cause, which we 
cannot call either good or evil in any human sense, is the cause of our existence^ 
but we ourselves the cause of our manner of being. 
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II, 3. 6) ; the distinction of satya from anrta is that of the Devas from 
the Asuras (SB. III. 9. 4. 1, ef. IX. 5. 1. 12), that of om from nu is that 
of the Devas from others, whether men or Asuras (AB. 1. 16 and II. 2), 
as, for example in EV. 1. 164. 19, cf. BG. II. 61 and Sn, 7241; the dis- 
tinction of satyaiiomanrta is also precisely that of the temporarily super- 
human (deified) and priestly person of the initiated Sacrificer from the 
secular So-and-so to which he returns when the sacred operation is re- 
linquished (§B. I. 9. 3, 23 with VS. I. 5 and II. 28, cf. AB. VII, 24 where 
the King is similarly desecrated at the conclusion of the rite where he 
calls upon the Trinity to witness that now once more I am who I am ^^) , 
and this is the distinction between the two selves of the Sacrificer, one 
the natural man and the other the second and divine Self to which he 
is sacrificaily reborn (JB. 1. 17, AB.III. 19, etc.) ; while finally, just as 
it is by a marriage of Mitra and Varuna, the Deva and the Asura, brahma 
and hsatra^ that the Kingdom is maintained, so it is by a marriage of 
Truth (satya) to Untruth (anrta) that man himself is propagated and 
increased (tayor mithunat prajayate bhuyan bhamti, A A. II. 3, 6). That 
the relationship is thought of as that of Outer King and Inner^age is 
also clear from the actual wording of the texts; e. g. EV. X. 31. 2 where 
“ one should speak according to one^s own Counsel, and by the Intellect 
handle the more glorious Power (svena Tcraiwna sam vadeta sreydhsam 
ddksam mdnasa jagrbhydt)^ and it is obvious that k'Mt'ii and manas are 
the interior brahma and the samvadana and daksa the external ksaira (we 

It does not follow that the distinction of good from evil and truth from false- 
hood lacks validity here and now, as though both could! be called good. The way 
to the Unity of Brahma leads from the Darkness, Untruth, and Death to the 
Light, Reality, and Life (BU. 1. 3. 8) : it was by following this “Ancient Rath^’ 
(EV.IV. 18. 1, BU.IV.4.8, S.IL106, IV. 117, etc.) that the Devas separated 
themselves from the Asuras and became wbat they are (^B. IX. 5. 1. 12) , “by 
qualification” {arhdnd) that they (who with exception of Agni were originally 
mortal) became Immortals (RV. X. 63. 4), assimilated to him “whose name is 
Truth” (CU. VIII. 3. 4, I John V. 20, etc.). By this via affirmativa one rises 
higher and higher in the hierarchy of degrees of reality or truth (MU. IV. 6) 
until we reach the Sun, who is the Truth absolutely (JUB.1. 5. 3 and passim) 
but through whom the Way leads on to Brahma; to reach that Unity, the ulti- 
mate reality that was “hidden by the Truth” (BU.1. 6. 3), we must deny the 
names that have been given to God, to know him only as unknown (MU. IV. 6). 
In other words, the end of the road (adhvanah par am) and summit of contingent 
being {hhavdgra) bring us to a wall through which the only way is by the strait 
gate of the Sundoor, that bars the way to anyone who still is anyone. What lies 
beyond is “ other than Law or lack of Law, other than our well- or ill-done, other 
than past or future” {anyatra dharmdd anyatrddharmdd anyatrdsmdt hrtdhrtdt 
myatra IhUtdc ca Ihmydc ca, KU. II. 14) ; there, as Eekhart expresses it, “ neither 
vice nor virtue ever entered in ” to Him who is “ neither good nor true.” 
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say handle to suggest handfasting/^ because the wording could also 
be applied to the taking or marriage of hratu to vac, manas to 
daksa, contemplation to action), and OU. VII. 25. 2 where the applica- 
tion of the political terms svardj md anyardj is to the man himself. 

Of the two selves, one is the psycho-physical individuality {Ihuidiman, 
sarlra dtman, dehika diman, jwdtman, etc.), this man So-and-so, the 
other the spiritual Person {paramdtman, prajndtman, jndndtman, asarlra 
dtman, sarvahhutdndm dtman, vaiivdnara dtman, atmd sarvdntarah, 
antardtman, mahdtmUn, etc.), the solar Atman of EV. 1. 115. 1'^d re- 
lated texts, the pneumatic Daimon (dtmanvat yaksa) of AV. X. 2. 32 and 
8. 43, the contemplative, uninveterated, eve^youthful Spirit, knowing 
whom none is afraid of Death of AY. X. 8. 44: in Buddhism, the one 
the Great or Fair (mahatfd, kalydnaitd), the other the petty or foul self 
{appdtumOj pdpaUd), A. 1. 149, 249. The former is this self,^^ the latter 
that,^^ yonder,^’ or the other self ( AA. II. 3. 7, ay am dtmd . . . asm 
dtmd; ib. II. 5 itara dtmd; SB. 1, 8. 3. 17 and 19 itara dtmd, and id. IV. 
3. 4. 5 anyam dtmdnam; D. I. 34 mno attd). That Self of (this mortal) 
self {dtmam Hmd) is called its Immortal Guide {netd amrtah, MTJ. VI. 
7, ef. EV. V. 50. 1) ; this self is passible, ^^its immortal Self {amrto *syd 
Hmd) as is the drop of water on the lotus leaf^^ (MTJ. III. 2), i. e. un- 
attached, imperturbable. 

^^That art thou” {tat tvam asi, CTJ. VI. 8. 6, etc). In other words, 
this outer, active, feminine and mortal self of ours subsists more eminently 
in and as that inner, contemplative, masculine and immortal self of ours, 
to which it can and should be reduced,” i. e. led back ” or wedded ” 
{nita, upanita).^^ Our existence (esse, Werden) is contingent, our con- 
sciousness of essence (essentia, Wesen) is valid and indefeasible, ea: 

See note 34. Just as in Christianity, all creation is feminine to God, and in 
the same way the body feminine to the Spirit. All birth depends upon the con- 
jugation isdth^oga) of the “Knower of the Field” with the Field” (BG. XIII) : 
as a wife to a husband, so is the body ( tatiw ), which is for the sake of good works 
{sukrtdga ham), to the Spirit (dtmaw, TS. 1. 1. 10, 1-2) ; the Sun is our real 
Father ( JUB. III. 10. 4, etc.). All this must be taken for granted if the theory 
of government is to be understood. 

It may be added that there is nothing so strange about the relation of Krsigia 
to the gopis, his hhaktas, as is often supposed: Peter Sterry, for example, writes 
**The Lord Jesus hath his Concubines, Queenes, his Virgines; Saints in 
Remoter Formes, Saints in higher Formes, Saints unmarried to any Forme, who 
keep themselves single for the immediate imbraces of their Love” (V. da S. 
Pinto, Peter Sterry, Platonist and Puritan, p, 25). It should be noted that these 
are the words of a Puritan divine. 

Irenaeus (1.13.3) quotes the gnostic Markos, "Prepare thyself as a bride to 
receive a bridegroom, that thou mayest be what I am and I what thou art.” 


6 
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tempore. But our awareness of our own essence is obscaired by our con- 
viction (ahhihhutaim as in MU. Ill* 2) of being essentially^ and not 
merely accidentally^ "'^this mauj” So-and-so^ our fond belief ^^tliat 
am the doer” (BG. etc., passim). That other. Inner Man, the Self ^‘^that 
has never become anyone” (KU. II. 18, cf. Hermes, Asclepius II. 14b, 
Deus . . . nec nasci potest^ nee potuit), meanwhile remains unknown and 
incredible to us so long as this outer man asserts its independence, so 
long as thou knowest not thyself ” (Cant* I. 8, si igmrm te) : the stupi- 
fied hhutMman fails to see the generous author of existence {hhaga^ 
vantam prahhum^ mahatmdnam)j tloe (real) cause of actions (hdragi- 
tdram^ cf. JUB. 1. 5. 2, BU. I. 6. 3, John YIII. 28, etc.), within himself ” 
{dtmastJiam, MU. HI. 2, cf. BG. XVIIL 16) . Thus to have forgotten what 
one is, ^‘^know oneself ” only as a reasoning and mortal animal ” (Boe- 
thius, De Consol.^ prose VI) is the greatest of all privations. The distinc- 
tion is sharply drawn in Kaus* U.IV. 20 (cf. CU. VIII. 7f.) where 
long as Indra knew not this spiritual-Self (diman)^ so long the Asuras 
(the extroverted powers of the soul, cl Sankara on BU. L 3. 1) over- 
came him. . * . When he knew i^ then striking down and conquering the 
Asuras, he compassed the chieftaincy, autocracy and overlordship of all 
Gods and all beings, as may he likewise do who is a Comprehensor 
thereof.”®^ 

To want ” and to will ” are incompatible ; the one implies a priva- 
tion, the other implies an abundance: ^^the Spirit is willing, but the 
flesh, is weah^^ (Math. XXVI. 41) ; so that, as Eum'i says, Whoso hath 
not surrendered will (self-will), no Will (free will) hath he ” (Ode XIII 
in Xicholson, Shams-i-Tabriz). The mirage of an individual ^Hiberty” 
is the direct antithesis of the dogmatic summum lonum, which highest 
good ” is indeed a liberty, but a liberty from oneself, not of oneself (the 
So-and-so), the freedom of those who can say with the Comprehensor 
do nothing” (BG.V. 8), with Christ that ^‘1 do nothing of my- 
self” (John VIII. 28), with the Buddha that wander in the world, 
a veritable Xemo” (Sn. 4o5-6) and are ^^free as the Godhead in its non- 
existence” (Eckhart) ; Were it not for the shackle, who would say 
aml^?” (Rumi, L 2449). 

To do as one likes ” is by no means synonymous with liberty,” but 
much rather a subjection to the "rnling passions” (mdriyani). that one 
calls one’s own,” Those who are dominated by their own inclinations 

passage is pertinent both to the story of Indra's enlightenment (CU. 
VnL7“ll) and to that of his fall and apokatastasis (BD. VII, 54 f.). 

Plato recognizes two kinds or parts of the ^'souU^ in ns, or two lives or 
selves, mortal and immortal ; with one or the other of these we identify our- 
selves,^" The man governed by his desires is iavrov, subject to himself,” 
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are '^^free men only in name” (Plato, Republic^ 431c). We are mucli 
more tlie creatures of our thoughts than their author. The man who does 
not know, thinks ” what he likes to think. Where we ought to like what 
we know, we actually know what we like ” ; which is to say that liking 
and disliking are our masters, rather than our servants. There is accord- 
ingly no greater lesson to be learnt than 7iot to think for oneself, but hy 
the Self, dhnatas (CIJ. VII. 26* 1) — jcam Xoyov. 

What, then, is meant by autonomy ” ? In the ease of a King, to rule 
and not be ruled by the multitude of those who should be vassals and 
subjects; at home, to rule and not be ruled by one^s family; and within 
you, to rule and not be ruled by one^s desires. He whose pleasure is in 
the (spiritual) Self, whose love-sports are with the Self, he whose bride- 
groom is the Self, and whose bliss is in the Self {dtmamtir dtma-krlda 
dtmamitliuna dtmdnandah') becomes autonomous (svardj) and a mover- 
at-will (kdmdcdrin) in every world: but those whose knowledge is hetero- 
geneous become heteronomous (anyardj)^ and do not become movers-at~ 
will in any world” (GTJ* VII. 25. 2) : for Here on earth the children 
of men dwell in subjection to command, since whatever it be that they 
desire, whether a kingdom or field (i. e. whether it be a King or any other 
man), it is on that very thing that they base their life” (GTJ. VIII. 1. 
5),®*^ and ^^Why then,” as St. Augustine exclaims, should miserable 


i. e, to the self that says I want”; one who governs his desires is Kpeirruv 
eavrovy i. e. “master of himself,” i. e. of the self that says “I ”want” {Laws 645, 
Republic 431, etc.). In the first case he (the subject predicated by ^ttojv and 
Kpeirrojv) identifies “himself” with the sarira dtman {hhutCitman) , “overcome” 
by likes and dislikes (MU. Ill, 2), in the second case with the imperturbable 
a^arlra dtman (prajndtman) . The foi*mer condition is one of “ignorance,” 
the latter one of “wisdom” [Protagoras 358). The welfare of the “whole soul” 
depends upon the harmony of its parts and their “ unanimity as to which shall 
rule” [Republic 432 C). All this is the same for the State and in the individual 
economy. 

Cf. Mund. U. in. 1.4. The language is equally applicable to the political 
economy of Kegnum and Sacerdotium, and to the individual economy of the “ two 
selves,” Outer King and Inner Sage. 

For the kdmacCtrin cf. EV. IX. 113. 9; JUB. III. 28. 3; CU.Vin.5.4; Taitt. U. 
in. 5; D.T.172; John X.9; and IV, 1939, p. 35. 

As it is primarily the Gale of the Spirit that “moveth as it will ” [yathdvamm, 
RV. X. 168.4; anilo viya yatJid hdmam, J. V. 418; John 111.8), so it is only one 
“gone with the wind” (Kans U. 11. 12, etc.) in the sense of the the requiem 
gacchatu vdtam atmd (RV. X. 16. 3) that can be called “free”; or to use the 
language of NT., only those who are “ in the spirit” [TTPeifian) that can “pass in 
and out.” 

Similarly the Buddhist D. 1. 172, forming part of the instruction of a King 
in the “Advantages of the Monastic Life”; the servant of desire is his own 
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men venture to pride themselves on their freewill before they are set 
free? . . . For by whom a man is overcome^ to him he is assigned in 
slavery {De spir. et Ut^ 52, cf* MU, II. 1-2).®^ When this mystical union 
(atmamithunam) of the inner and the outer man has been consummated, 
when the two fires that hated one another (TS. V. 2. 4. 1-2) have been 
made one {ekam bhavanii)^ in this affectionate, unanimous, and coopera- 
tive marriage, then it can be said that self offers itself {dtmmaih 

sampraijacchati) to that Self, and that Self to this self. They unite 
with one another (tdv anyonyam abhisambhavatah) . By this (earthly, 
feminine) form, he (the aforesaid Comprehensor of Indra as Overlord) 
unites with yonder world {anendha rupendmufk loham abhisamihmati) 
and by that form with this world (AA. II. 3, 7) ; thus both worlds are 
gained for both selves, this world without and that other within you. We 
say within you^^ here, because it is at ^^World^s end” that Sky and 
Earth embrace {saihslisyatak, JUB.1, 5. 5); that World^s end, beyond 
which there is no more grieving, is at the core of our own being, and that 
is the Wayfarer^s goal.^^ 

On the other hand, we are naturally at war with ourselves, and often 
not merely at war with ^^what is divine in us,” but ignorant of it because 
of our notion that ^I^ am the doer” (ahamMra) and so effectively 

slave, not his own master nor able to go where he will {na yena kdmam gamo = 
na kdmdcdrin), while the man "the doors of whose senses are guarded {mdriyesit 
gutta-dvdro = atta-guttOf Bh, 379) is his own master, freed from his slavery 
iddsavyd mutto) and able to go where he will/^ 

In almost identical language Plato describes those who are " subject to them- 
selves^^ (see note 58) as "freemen only in name” {RepuMio 431 C). He tells us 
also regarding the education of Persian princbs, that they had four tutors, 
respectively most wise, most just, most temperate, and most brave. The first 
taught him the Magian lore of Zoroaster, the second always to be truthful, the 
fourth to be fearless, and the third "not to be mastered even by a single pleasure, 
in order that he may acquire the habit of being a free and real King, one who 
is first of all the ruler of whatever (powers) are in himself, and not their slave” 
(Alcibiades 1.122). We can readily believe that the Persian and Indian con- 
ceptions of Kingship were indeed alike. 

The " free-will ” that Christian doctrine asserts for all is evidently not the 
" self-will,” but rather a freedom to resist or consent to the higher will, that of 
the spirit ("the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak,” Math. XXVI. 41 ) - To 
do our own will is to be passive; to cooperate with the spirit is to be in act. 
Cf. note 44. 

That the natural man is an automaton is admirably demonstrated in S. III. 66- 
67 (see HJA^ IV, 1939, p. 135). 

Samprayat, to "prefer,” correlative of i?r, to "woo.” 
e. parath jyotir . . . svena rUpmn ahMnispadyate (CU. VIII. 12. 3). 

®*AB. VIL15, S. 1. 61-62, A. IL 48-49, see my "The Pilgrim’s Way” in JB0M8 
XXIII and XXIV, 1937, 1938. 
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one-self ed (ehdtman) and Selfless although potentially 

possessed of both natures {dvydiman)^ this born of the flesh and that 
born of the spirit. Our house is divided against itself. In this state of 
disorder ^^Man^s self (the Tyrant) has no other foe than the Self (the 
legitimate King) : that Self is a friend to the self that hath of itself 
vanquished itself, but a foe at war with one who lacks the Self {andt- 
manah . . . satruvat, BG. VI. 5, 6), Such a privation of Self, and corre- 
sponding mortality, was the original condition of both the Gods and 
Titans: Devas and Asuras were in the beginning equally andimun^ and 
only Agni amrta (SB. II. 2. 2. 8, of. XL 1.2,12 and XL 2. 3. 6), and 
^^As are men now (i. e. Self -less and mortal), so were the Gods in the 
beginning (TS. VIL 4. 2. 1). The Gods, however, desired: ^Let us 
do away with the privation {dvartim), the evil (pdpmdnam) , death 
{mrtyum) ^ (TS. VII. 4. 2. 1), They longed for the world of heavenly- 
light’^ (JUB.1. 15. 1), the Sun himself desired: ^Let me, indeed, cut 
off ail the evil, so that I may ascend to the world of heavenly light’; he 
saw the sacrifice, grasped it and sacrificed therewith; thus he cut off all 
the evil and ascended to the world of heavenly light, and he, it is that 
having put off the evil, now shines” (JB. II. 82) : it was, in fact, only 
^^by qualification” (urMna),-^by Agni’s counsels” (Icrdtubhih)^ by 
the Sacerdotium (6fdAmawd) that the Gods attained their immortality 
(KV. X. 63. 4, VL 7, 4, SB. XL 2. 3. 6). And as did the Sun, so may 
now the man who is a Comprehensor of the sacrifice, cut off all evil and 
rise above himself ( JB. II. 82) : it is only in finding him-Self that a man 
is beatified, for ^^All that is other than the Interior Self of All, other 
than thy Self, is an affliction” {esa ta Mmd sarvdntaro Ho any ad driam, 
BU.IIL4.2). 

The answer, then, to the question ^^Who is worthy (arhati) to enter 
into union with that Sun?” (JIJB. L 6. 1), i. e. break out of the 
universe,”®^ is that he is able, he is an arhat^ who can answer to the 
question ‘'^Who art thou?” ‘^^I am thyself” (JIJB, III, 1. 6, Kaus. Up, 
I. 2, etc.) ; it is to him that the welcome is addressed, Come in, 0 
myself ” (EumI, Mathnaw% 1. 3063). But if he has not verified the words 

That art thou,” if he does not know who he is, but speaks of himself by 
his own or a family name, he is driven or dragged away from the Door 
and excluded from the Marriage (JUB. III. 14. 2 = JB, 1. 18, EumI I. 
3057, Cant. I. 8, Math. VII. 21, 23, XXV. 10, Eev. XIX. 9, etc.) . Woe 
unto him who departs from this world, not having known that Imperish- 
able ” (BU. III. 8. 10) . 

«®Tlie whole of this symbolism recurs in Plato {Phaedrus 246, 247, etc.) and 
Hermes Trismegistus (I. Ilf., etc.). 
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Thus the first and last of all man^s needs is to ‘^^know himself (ut 
sciat seipsurn^ Avencebrol^ Fons Vitae^ 1.2) : the ‘^^scienee of the Self^^ 
((itmavidyd) is the final term of all doctrine (CU. IV. 14. 1, Svet. Up. 
1,16, etc.). The ancient and timeless oracle, ^^Know thyself’’ (yvi^Ot 
atavrov)^ reechoes throughout the Philosophia Perennis, The doctrine 
of the Seif is thus appropriately introduced by such questions as : Wliieh 
is the Self?” {hatarah sa dtmd^ AA. II. 6, Icatamd &tmd, BU. IV. B. 7, 
MU. II. 1), Who is our ^ Self,’ what is ^ Brahma’ ? ” {Ico na dtmd^ 1dm 
brahma^ CU. V. 11. 1), and ^^In whom, when I go forth hence, shall I 
be going forth? ” (Icasminn aham uthrdnta uthrdnio lhavisydm% Prasna 
U. VI. 3), i. e. When I ^‘^give up the ghost ” (Sanctus Spiritus), shall 
I be in that immortal Spirit, or, in the words of Blake, seiz’d and 
giv’n into the hands of my own selfhood?” What the answer to this 
last question shall be depends upon the degree of our Self-knowledge 
now : Whoever departs from this world without having found the Spirit, 
there is no freedom for him ” (CU. VIII. 1. 6), but “ The Comprehensor 
of the common Person of ail, the Comprehensor of the logos ^ That is my 
Seif,’ he when he goes forth falls in with the incorporeal Self, and leaves 
behind him the other and corporeal (sarvesam* bhutdndm dnt^^ 

purusdh sa ma dtmeii, vidyat sa uthrdmami evaitam amriram prajhdtmd- 
nam abhisampadyate vijahdUtaram daihilcam, SA. VIII. 7) ; ^Hhere can 
be no doubting for him who is assured of this, that ^ This Self of mine 
in the heart, is Brahma; eoessential with him am I (tani , . . ahhisam- 
bhavifdsmi) when I go forth hence ’ ” (CU. III. 14. 4) ; Who knoweth 
Him, knoweth himself, and is not afraid to die” (AV. X. 8.44). Thus 
the dust returns to earth and the spirit to him who gave it (Eccl. XII. 7) . 
We need only add that these doctrines of man’s two selves and of their 
composure {sarhdh% samMhi) are as much Buddhist as Brahmanical, and 
as much Platonic and Christian as either of these. 

The composure ” of the yogin in whom the habit of samddhi persists 
is in fact the same as his self-possession,” the possession of and by one’s 
Self in that deathlike sleep ” that is the entelechy of the beatific con- 
jugation of the conjoint principles, Indra and Indrani, described in SB. 
^X. 5. 2. 11-17 in explanation of the notions and many, far and 

near”: “So let the Comprehensor ^ sleep’ {tdsnmd evamvU syapydt) : 
He who with love leadeth forth {pramyat% cf. MU. VI. 7 Jchalv dtmano 
'tmd netd amrfdlchyah : to lead, control, marry ”) all his children, 

He is verily the Breath {pramh^ i. e. Atman, Vayu, Prajapati, Surya, 
Agni, Brahma, and here in particular Mrtyu) and these breaths or lives 
{prmdk, i. e. sense-powers) are his own ^ subjects ’ {svdh^ cf . VS. XII. 82, 
BU. IV. 4. 37, etc.), and when one sleeps {svdpiti), then these breaths, 
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Ms subjects^ go in niito Mm {emm ^ , apiymii^ cf. JUB. I. lo, 8 pnmam 
apyeti . . . sarmm prdnam ahhisameii) ; this ^ sleep ^ (sv'apna) is verily 
^ coming into one^s own^ {svdpyaya — m cf. CU. VI. 8 svam 

apUa)^ as it is expressed metaphysically {ity dcahsate parolcsani). . . . 
Thus it is that He is not merely ^One^ (ekah) bnt also Several^ 
(ehdh ) — as what is one in the whole^ and many in its parts . . . abso- 
lutely, and many accidentally^^ (St. Thomas Aquinas, Bum, TheoL, I. 

II. 1 ad 2) — and thus both akala mi kala (MU. VI. 15). How Just as 
in English coming into is " taking possession of/^ so here there is 
play on the words apl (api-i) to go in unto and dp to take possession 
of,^^ suggested by the likeness of svdpyaya to svdpi (whether sn<ipi = 

loyal intimate or ally,” or sva-dpi^ ^^ own intimate or ally ”) in AB. III. 
16 the Maruts, those good allies, are the breaths ” {prdnd vai marutah 
svdpayah), Indra’s allies in the battle with Vrira when all other Gods 
desert him (ib. and III. 16) ; and by such expressions as dptahdma (BIT. 
IV. 3. 21, cf. CU. L 1. 6), (KU. II. 11), sarvdpU (Kaus U. 

III. 3), and te brahmmdpuk athdmfid dsuh (§B. XI. 2. 3. 6). This re- 
lationship of the loyal breaths to the Breath, their first principle, can also 
be stated as that of the sensitive selves (the seeing man,” cdksusapurma, 
CU. VIII. 12. 4, the hearing man,” etc.; collectively the man himself — 
prana u ha vma, rdjan, manmyasya sambhutih^ JUB. IV. 7. 4, ahsara- 
sammdnas caksurmayah srotramayas chandomayo manomayo vtmmaya 
dtmd^ AA. III. 2. 2 ; cf. Hermes, iyi5. XI. 2. 12a) to the central Self, as 
in Kaus, U. IV. 20 where on the one hand the foreknowing-Self (prajMt- 
man) enters into the body, and on the other ^Hhese (sensitive) selves 
depend on that Self as retainers on their chieftain ” {tarn etam dtmdnam 
ete dtmano ''nvavasyanti yatlid sresthinam svdh) : he for them and they 
for him, ^"^For thou art ours, and we are thine” (EV. YIII. 92.32).®® 
It is when a man is asleep” in the sense intended above, and more 
briefl.y in CU. VI. 8. 1, where what is called ‘ being asleep ^ is really^ 
^ coming into one^s own ^ ” (svapitUy dcahsate svam hy apnto bhavati) 
and it is clear that svapna as a technical term really means the mastery 
of the senses and effectively dhydna^ as also in BU, II. 1. 17 where (just 
as in Hermes Trismegistus, Lib. 1.1) man is said to be asleep^ 
when he curbs the senses” (as horses are curbed),®^ and only when he 

Plato, “God is our guardian, and we are Ms possessions” {Phaedo, 60 D). 

An identical interpretation of “ sleep ” will be found in Hermes Trismegistus, 
Lih. l.l. Tlie Outer Man, whom we tMnk of as “awake” is really asleep and 
dreaming ; the Inner and contemplative Man whom we think of as “ asleep ” 
when we fail to understand the metaphysical “ inaction ” is really awake and in 
act, in the sense that the Buddha is literally the “ Wake ” and the anagogicai 
{paramartUka) sense in which Agni is “wakened at daybreak” (usar-hudh). 
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is thus asleep/^ that he is really empowered and really free. When 
he ^ sleeps^ these worlds are his, then he becomes as a great King or a 
great Brahman ; likewise he attains to the high and the low. Even as a 
great King, taking with him his people, so also ^this man/ reining in 
his senses, drives about in (the chariot of) his own body at will (BU. 
II. 1, 18), The only royal road to power is to become one^s own master: 
the mastery of whatever else follows. This is the traditional secret d 
government/^ Chinese and Platonic as much as it is Indian. 

The whole point of the injunction Let the Comprehensor sleep 
(tdsmad evamvit svapydi) in SB. X. 5. 2. 12 will be lost if we think it 
is opposed to the ""^Let him fight’’ {tasmdd yuddhy asm) or ^^Act” 
(hartum arhasi) of BG. II. 18 and III. 21. These are no longer conflict- 
ing, but coincident imperatives for what is now the mixta persona of 
Ki^narjnnau rather than the single and hesitant person of Arjnna only. 
The sleep ” intended is the having the sense powers in hand and nnder 
one’s control and thus really possessed (as is explicit in BU. II. 1. IT), 
and this is the autonomy ” of the King who is free to move-at-will in his 
own realm {il. 18) ; while the action” intended is the activity of one 
whose actions are not reactions to pleasure and pain but only such as are 
correct.” To combine and paraphrase BG. II. 69 and IV. 18, He who 
sees inaction in action, and action in action, sleep in waking and waking 
in sleep, he is wise, he is awake, he is all in act” Yoga is skill in works ” 
{harmasu hauialam, BG. II. 50, — it will be recalled that the original value 
ot '<x(xj>6^^ ^^wise,” is precisely that of hv£ala^ expert ”) ; the kingly art is 
precisely harma yoga, and it need but little of this lore to save from the 
great fear” (BG. II. 40). The dharanaydhyana^ samadhi of yoga (Chris- 
tian consideration contemplation and excessus or raptus) are so many degrees 
of self-possession,” consummated in a going out of or being emptied of 
oneself and a finding of one’s real Self, which is also the Self ” of the 
immanent Spirit: ^^When the rider in the (psycho-physical) vehicle is 
liberated from all these things with which he has been stuffed {pari- 
purna) and by which (sense perceptions) he has been overcome, then 
indeed he proceeds to union with himSelf ” {dtmwnn evasdyujyamupait% 
MU. IV. 4; cf. Plato, Phmdo 66 C, 67 A). We are thns brought back to 
the deepest values of self-possession ” : When thou art rid of self, then 
art thou self-controlled {dines selbes gewaltic == svardjan, iavrov), 

and self-controlled art selfrpossessed {dines selbes eigen), and self- 
possessed possessed of God {ist got din eigen) and all that he has ever made” 
(Eckhart, Pfeiffer, p. 598), a passage that reads like a literal translation 
from an Upanisad : prasanndimdtmmi stMtmj suhham avyayam asnute, 
MU. VI. 20 ! By the same token a deeper sense emerges in the expression 
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alone by himself in the conflict with Deaths in which the issue is 
literally one of yictory or death/^ we are "all alone but " by oneself/^ 
that means side by side with our very Self> atmanaiva sahdyena (Manu, 
VL49), the "Inseparable Companion of BIT. 11*1. 11 and Kaus. U. 
IV. 12. 

There remains then to be effected in Everyman, who is still a kingdom 
or house divided against itself, such a marriage of selves as we have 
spoken of, and as in CU. VIL 25 and AA. II. 3. '5'. We have already 
alluded to the consummation of this divine marriage (daivam mithunam, 
tepo? yajuo?) described in SB. X. 5. 2. 11-16 as the beatific union of Indra 
and Indrani, " the Persons in the right and left eyes.” These two are 
respectively the King and Queen on the right and on the left; what we 
have elsewhere called the Inner Sage and Outer King are here, then, 
thought of in accordance with the functional symbolism with which we 
are now familiar, the King and the Queen ; they represent in fact the 
hrahma and Tcsatray and Just as we saw in §B. IV. 1. 4. 1 f. that the success 
of whatever is undertaken by either depends upon a marital consent of 
wills — a special case of the general principle enunciated in CU. 1. 1. 6-8 — 
so here the union of Indra with Indrani "makes them successful” 
{samardhayaii) , The holy marriage, the synthesis {swmdhi) of the con- 
joint principles, immortal and mortal "selves ” implied in CU. VII. 25, 
2, is even more poignantly described in BU. IV. 3. 21 : "That is his 
hypermetrical form,®® from which all evil has been struck away, free of 
all fear. As a man embraced by a darling bride (priyayd striya sam- 

For the person in the (right) eye ” see BU. IV. 2. 2, 3 and IV. 4. 1, CU. I. 
7. 5, MU. VII. 11. 1-3. This image seen in the pupil of the eye is the form of our 
real being and that of the “Person in the Sun” who is called variously Death, 
Breath, and usually Indra; the “Person in the Sun” being “Indra, Prajapati, 
Brahma” ( Sacerdotium ) (KB. VIII. 3). In III. 1.3. 15 it is ^usna that be- 
comes the pupil of the eye. 

The symbolism of the “person seen in the eye” is probably ancient. Plato 
[Alcibiades 1.133) uses it in a slightly different way, but for him also it is a 
form analogous to what in us is most like Ood. 

Aticchmida, usually interpreted to mean “beyond desires,” but really with 
more direct reference to the which are the means of our metrical re- 

integration and the wings on which the Spirit ascends to the Sun ( AV. VIII 9. 2, 
AB. VII. 27, etc.). “Yonder Sun is the Disposer; and it is inasmuch as he hath 
gone unto the uttermost of the Quarters that there he stands and glows. . . . 
The Metres are the Quarters” J§B. IX. 5. 1. 37, 39). 

Aticchanda (for dticchandam) in BU.IV. 3. 21 is, according to iSaiiikara, “beyond 
desires”; but I think that the reference is to the “whole and completed” form, 
like that of the Fire-altar, dticoTiandds in 6B. X, 5. 4. 8, where the meaning of the 
word is certainly “ hypermetrical ” or “ super-metrical.” 
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pdrifvalctah) is conscious neither of a within or without, so this man 
embraced by the forelaiowing-spiritual-Self {prdjmrmtmma) knows 
naught of a within or a without; that is verily his (real) form, in which 
he is possessed of his desires, the Spirit being his desire, so that he is 
tindesirous {aimahfmam apiakamam alcammn) and is excepted from 
sorrow.’^ This is manifestly a return to the primordial state of the 
Spiritual Person {atmmi, purusa) it were that of a man and a 
woman embraced {ydtlia strlpummmu sampdrkvaldm, BU. 1. 4. 4) : 

In dem unbegrifen der hohen einekeit, diu alle dinge vernihtet in ir 
selbeslieit sunder sich, ist sinde ein ane underscheit. . . . Ein und ein 
vereinet da liuhtet bloz in bldz. . • . Also wirt diu sele got in gote ” 
(Eckhart, Pfeiffer, pp. 517, 531). The man is no longer this man So- 
and-so, but dissolved in himSelf. The outer man has been crowned 
and mitred above himself” (Bante, Purgatorio XXVII. 18^). It is 
precisely such a crowning and mitering that is ritually enacted in the 
Eajasuya: the King’s divinity” is not ^^his own,” not ^^this man’s” 
who sits upon the throne, but that of the principle that overrules him 
and of which he is, not the reality, but the living image, instrument 
and puppet. In this experience, the Outer King is merged in the life 
and being of the Inner Sage, this man in the real Self, geworden was 
er ist: the words ^^That art thou” have been verified; the longing, 

What thou art, that may I be ” has been satisfied. 

Like the King’s attainment of Brahmanhood (AB. VII. 23) and like 
all the sacrificial Ilimmelfahrten this is, of course, an experience inevi- 
tably followed by a return to oneself, the man So-and-so. But like any 
other marriage, the nuptial coronation rite marks the beginning of a 
new^ order, it is a new man that ascends the throne: an outer man in 
operation, but now the legitimate agent of a higher than his own will. 
As the individual is assimilated to the Self, the wnman to the man, so 
is the Eegnum to the Sacerdotium : the consorts are unanimous, so that 
■what the one enjoins the other performs. The individual is no longer 
enslaved by his own desires, but has found an infallible guide and mentor 
in the person of the Baimon or Indwelling Spirit (atmanvat yaJcsa, 
antardimmi)^ Hegemon {aniarycmin^ netr), Synteresis as Shepherd 
and Guardian (rdMragopd, goptr, dralckha devatd) and correction du 

the Synteresis (essentially the same as Platons immanent X 670 S, Mliitav, 
and and/or “eon-science*’ but with far more tliaii the merely moral 

values that this latter word now implies for us) see 0. Eenz, Die Byntercsis nach 
dem M, Thomas mn Aquin, Munster, 1911. “ Synteresis ” is etymologically Skr. 
sarkfaralca (V^r), “one who enables another to cx'osa over” (to the farther 
shore ” ) , and so “ savior ” or “ deliverer.” 
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savoir-faire (pramam ) ; the Inner Sage who may be called the Chap- 
lain within yoTij and to whom the Pnrohita, who is the Chaplain of the 
King^s house^ corresponds in the civil realm. The artist is no longer 
expressing himself/^ but can say with Dante that ^*^1 take note, and 
even as He dictates within me, I set it forth {Pwrgatorio XXIV. 52). 
The married woman is no longer at large, but now in charge of a kingdom, 
that of her household. And all of these agreements are analogous to the 
agreement of an Emperor who makes a treaty of peace with a rebellious 
vassal or would-be independent ruler who, in accordance with customary 
Indian policy, explicit in the Artha&stra, is now restored to his throne 
and empowered to govern, but now as the Emperor^s friend. It is the 
same for the Inner and Outer Man. 

There is now a state of peace, where there had been one of anxiety. 
The com-posure (samadhi) of the outer rebel and inner leader enables 
the whole man to rise above the battle even while participating in it. The 
King is now in reality a Highness ; his actions are no longer deter- 
mined by the likes and dislikes of his sensitive part {necessitas coactioyiis) , 
but inwardly instigated, and being thus strictly speaking inspired, 
participate in the infallibility of whatever proceeds ex caihedra^ 
from the tripod of truth ; the burden of responsibility transferred to 
other shoulders (EG. III. 80 magi sarvdni Imrmmii samnyasya) no longer 
adds to the sum of his mortality and we can say : 0 King, live for ever.^^ 

When we speak of a King as His Serene Highness we are speaking 
precisely of the truly royal quality of self-possession by which a King, if 
he be really a King, is indeed ^^exalted.^^ 

Thus from the standpoint of Indian sociological theory and that of 
all traditional politics, an individual tyranny, whether that of a despot, 
that of an emancipated artist, or that of the self-expressive man or self- 
suiScient woman, effects in the long run only what is ineffectual {ahrtdni, 
misdeeds : all self-importance leads to the disintegTation and finally 
the death of the body politic, collective or individual. The essence of the 
traditional politics amounts to this, that Self-government {simrdj) 
depends upon self-control {dtmammyama) ^ Rule on ruliness. One may 
say that this conception of government survives even in modern India, 
since the political victory foreseen by Gandhi is assuredly one that can 
only be achieved by a self -conquest. 

The King is such by Divine Right and Appointment, and by the same 
token the Executive of a higher than his own will ; or if he rules only by 
might and does his own will, he is a Tyrant and must be disciplined. 

For this expression see Masson-Oiirsel, Une connexion dans Festh4tiqiie de 
la pliilosophie de FInde,” Revue des Arts AsiatiqueSf II, 1925, 
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The same applied to the individual who, if only concerned with the good 
of the work to be done and not with himself, and if he thinks of him- 
self ” only as an instrument governed by his art, is worthy of all honor, 
but if he asserts and seeks to express himself, worthy of all dishonor 
and shame. 

The Kingship envisaged by the Indian and traditional doctrine is thus 
as far removed as could well be from what we mean when we speak of an 
Absolute Monarchy’^ or of individualism.” The supposedly Machia- 
vellian” Arthasdstra flatly asserts (1.6) that only a ruler who rules 
himself can long rule others : Whatever Sovereign, even one whose 
dominion extends to the ends of the earth, is of perverted disposition and 
ungoverned senses {viruddMr vrUir avasyendriyah) must quickly 
perish,” going on to say that 

The Whole oe This Soiehce Has To Do With a Victoey 
O vEK the Powees oe Perception and Action.” 

^®The hidriyani are the five organs of sense, the five corresponding internal 
faculties, and the mind {manas ) ; these correspond to what are called by Chris- 
tian writers the “ powers of the souL” They are properly called indriydmi because 
of their belonging to Indra, whose they are (cf. TS. 1. 6. 12. 1). They are, in fact, 
the “powers” {saclh) by which Indra is “empowered” {iacivat) and is the “Lord 
of Power ” (Sac^pati), as he is of Indrai^i {indrd'n>im , . , pdtihj RV. X. 86. 11 , 12) . 
Taken together, the are ^acl; the indriyd'^i, Indrani; the powers of the soul, 
the soul herself. The marriage of Indra and Indraiat is that of the Sun and Moon, 
Eros and Psyche. 

Rightly curbed, the indriydni are “ powers of rule,” but allowed full rein, are 
the “ruling passions” to which we are subjected. 

Krtsnam hi Hstram idam indriya-jayah. 

The concept of “ Victory ” is of the utmost Importance in the traditional 
theory of Kingship. Exoterically it is by an actual or implied victory over others 
that a King obtains the throne, but esoterically he is the true Victor who sub- 
dues his own passions, allying himself with the Self against himself. In Islam 
this becomes the concept of the “Holy War” (jihad) as distinguished from mere 
wars of conquest. The “heroism” dvhpda) expected of the Knight 

(hsatriya), whether as King or as the Mortal Soul and Outer Man, is then no 
longer a matter of merely physical courage (such as animals also possess), hut 
a symbol and evidence of self-conquest and self-knowledge; autonomy, as we have 
seen, being the outward tally of an inward Self-control. Whoever has thus found 
Himself is necessarily both fearless and “invulnerable” (AV. X. 8. 44, BG. 11,. 
etc. ) . When the martyr says : “ I have fought the good fight,” this good fight is 
the Holy War. This does not mean that the two wars must be separately fought; 
the man-at-arms may be waging a war that is humanly speaking “ jiist,” and, 
if he be a Comprehensor, at the same time one that is “holy.” In the latter 
case the battle itself becomes a sacrificial rite. It is in this way that it can be 
said of War that “ Some he has marked out to be Gods, and some to be men, 
some to be enslaved and some to be set free” (Heracleitus, Fr. XLIV). It is one 
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in the Indian Theory oj Government 

The application is to the " King/^ the naan of action and artist 
in any domain whatever; there is nothing that can be truly and well done 
or made except by the man in whom the marriage of the Sacerdotinm and 
the Begnnm has been consummated, nor can any peace be made except by 
those who have made their peace with themseives.’^^ 

SUBHAM BHAVAT0 ^ 


thing to be ‘^free'^ to do what one likes 5 only to have the “Victory over 
pleasures” rwv 7}dovc0v vIk% Plato, Laws 840 C) is to be really free. 

It is clear from the great king Asoka^s Thirteenth Edict that he had under- 
stood the real meaning of “Victory”; for after recounting his political victories 
and expressing his deep regret for them, because of the suffering inflicted on the 
conquered, he continues (line 7), “And this is the foremost Victory, the Victory 
of the Dharma,” while (line 10 , 11 ) he enjoins upon his successors to “regard 
as * Victory^ the Victory of the Bharma, which avails for this world and the 
other.” V 

In the beginning, it was the Brahma-Yaksa that won the Victory (over the 
Asuras ) for the Bevas, and it is asked t “ Can he be conquered who is a Compre- 
hensor of that Grreat First-born Yak§a, who knows that Brahma to be the Truth?” 

(TS.VI.5.7.4, JUB.IV. 21 , Kena U. 141, etc.). 

’f* “ What is the best thing of all for a man, that he may ask from the Gods ? 

* That he may be always at peace with himself * ” 

Contest of JSomer and Hesiod, 320. 



